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Editorial — 
A Very Canny Man 


We salute a canny man. The adjective perhaps inclines you to 
think that he is a Scot, it being often used to describe members of 
that race. The word does not imply stinginess, or any of the uglier 
traits, but instead a state of knowing, with overtones of finely wrought 
frugality. But Scottish people are not the only ones entitled to be so 
described. Consider the Germans. They can distinguish most cannily 
between a hawk of mind and a handsaw of matter. 

We use as our Peabodian of the Issue, Dr. Fremont P. Wirth, one 
indubitably of Teutonic essence. He was born in Waterloo, Illinois 
in the year that Bismarck resigned. The Wirth home was German, 
and the language spoken in the home was German. One instance of 
Dr. Wirth’s canniness is that in proper course he added English (good 
English) without the least impairment of his skill in German. His keen 
and free use of German has added substantially to his professional 
effectiveness. This instance could be multiplied. Dr. Wirth never 
wastes anything, and he never carries with him any wasted equipment. 
He is not inclined to give up anything worth holding on to. He will 
have no part in anything that dwindles. Whenever he sends a dollar 
out into the world, he expects it to return to him in due season bear- 
ing a good will token of two bits. 

He went to school and college, and there he learned. Such as 
he did learn, he stored thoughtfully and systematically in his inventory 
of canniness. Someday he would be needing and using it. The Illinois 
Public Schools, the State Teachers College at Normal, the University 
of Illinois, the University of Chicago—so ran the sequence of his 
formal education. He taught in high schools and four years at the 
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State College at Bemidji, Minnesota. In the fall of 1925, he began 
using at Peabody his brand new doctorate achieved in history at 
Chicago, under Professors Jernigan and Dodd. He taught courses and 
wrote text books in history. Not many of the nation’s high school 
students have gone without the benefit of his books. Though he re- 
tired three years ago, that doctorate remains fresh, unstained by the 
wear and tear of a long series of sessions. In the summer he teaches 
his old courses. He comes regularly the year round to his office, meets 
with his friends, and pronounces canny verdicts upon the affairs of 
the world and the nature of man. 

In 1930, Miss Willa Dean Higgs became Mrs. Fremont Wirth. And 
so he commingled properly romance and canniness. Of that statement 
Time presents convincing testimony. They have one son, Philip, now 
emerging from a fine Freshman year used cannily at Williams College. 

The Wirths have travelled extensively and lived long periods 
abroad, but they always come home to a spreading stone house on 
Lone Oak Road that somehow makes one think of Ivanhoe or Rudder 
Grange. She keeps the house with artistry to match the canniness that 
he practices on his tomatoes in the garden. His secret ambition is to 
stride nonchalantly along the Peabody walks carrying in plain visibility 
a three pound tomato of his own growing. And the notion persists that 
he may do just that. 

The Oxford Dictionary seems to insist the use of the word applied 
other than to a Scot is in error. But, “Knowing, sagacious, wary, 
prudent, cordial, cautious, thrifty ..... A general epithet of approba- 
tion.” Isn’t that a skin-tight description of Fremont P. Wirth? 





Salaries for Supervision, 1959 


0. L. DAVIS, JR. 
Associate Secretary 
Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, NEA 


Salaries of supervisors and other public school curriculum workers 
have risen during the past years as have salaries paid to other pro- 
fessional school personnel. Current information about these salaries is 
summarized here as a contribution to a better understanding of the 
status of supervision in 1959. Data presented are derived from two 
research reports of the Research Division, National Education As- 
sociation, Salary Schedule Maximums for School Administrators, 
1958-59, Urban Districts 100,000 and Over in Population (Novem- 
ber, 1958) and Salary Schedule Maximums for School Administrators, 
1958-59, Urban Districts 30,000 to 100,000 in Population (Febru- 
ary, 1959). 

In this summary, urban districts are grouped according to the total 
population of each district. Three groups are included: Group I, 
districts 500,000 and over in population (96% of 25 districts re- 
ported); Group II, districts 100,000 to 499,999 in population (68% 
of 135 districts reported); Group III, districts 30,000 to 99,999 in 
population (32% of 547 districts reported). 

The medians and ranges of maximum salaries of certain groups of 
people on central office staffs of urban school districts are shown in 
Table 1. Five general classifications of central office positions are 
included: supervisors, consultants, coordinators, directors, and assist- 
ant superintendents. Salaries of central staff personnel not curriculum 
workers are not differentiated from instructional leaders holding the 
same general title. Relationships among the median salaries must be 
examined cautiously. To a great extent, these positions are probably 
defined differently among the districts represented. The element of 
definition may account for the discrepancy in median salaries of super- 
visors and consultants. A possible explanation of this may rest on 
the fact that the title “supervisor” has been replaced by “consultant” 
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in many systems as a reflection of changes in the conception of the 
supervisory process and the role of the central office staff. It may also 
be that changes in title have occurred more rapidly in all but the very 
large districts. 

The larger size of a school district seems to indicate provisions for 
a higher salary schedule than in smaller districts. This observation is 
consistent for both levels of preparation noted and for persons holding 
all positions except those for supervisor and consultant. However, 
variations in definition and sampling errors may make this inconsist- 
ency more apparent than real. 

Not only does the staff member from a large urban area probably 
receive a higher salary than his colleague in a smaller population area, 
his salary ratio is also larger. The medians and ranges of indexes of 
maximum salaries are presented in Table 2. The ratio expressed here 
is based on the classroom teacher maximum for the same level of prepa- 
ration indicated for the central staff worker. 

The central office curriculum worker generally receives a higher 
salary than does a teacher in the same school system. This larger 
amount may reflect the increased responsibilities and longer work- 
year of the central office personnel, but apparently is not in recognition 
of a higher degree or for experience as a staff instructional leader. Fre- 
quently, the same salary increment is given to all the school system’s 
professional personnel for the advanced degree earned and for addi- 
tional experience. This results in the staff worker’s being rewarded 
relatively less than classroom teachers. Examination of Table 2 indi- 
cates higher differentials for the staff personnel on the MA schedule 
than on the schedule with the highest level of preparation. A possible 
explanation of this fact is that the staff worker may have reached or 
may be approaching the maximum classroom teacher’s salary before 
becoming a member of the staff. Thus, with little recognition for his 
staff experience, he reaches his staff maximum very quickly. 
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TABLE 1 


Medians and Ranges of Maximum Salaries, 
Central Office Personnel, 1958-59 


Position 


SUPERVISORS 


Group I 
Group II 
Group III 


CONSULTANTS 


Group I 
Group Il 
Group III 


CoorRDINATORS 


Group I 
Group II 
Group III 


DIRECTORS 


Group I 
Group II 
Group III 


With MA 
Median Range 


$ 9,400 ($8,125-$14,316) 
8,734( 6,840- 13,048) 
7,695( 4,425- 11,100) 


7,000( 6,196- 9,600) 
8,800( 6,528- 10,685) 
8,400( 5,300- 10,230) 


9,650( 6,900- 16,500) 
9,300( 6,700- 12,486) 
8,535( 5,300- 11,700) 


11,684( 9,900- 18,750) 
10,425( 7,400- 15,300) 
9,022( 5,600- 16,000) 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENTS 


Second Rank 
Group I 
Group II 
Group III 


14,824(11,750- 24,816) 
13,301 (10,900- 15,950) 
a/ 


Highest Rank 


Group I 
Group Il 
Group III 


15,600(11,700- 24,000) 
13,904( 9,550- 19,985) 
12,139( 8,240- 17,600) 


With Highest Level 
of Preparation 
Median Range 


$ 9,600 ($8,125-$14,316) 
9,000( 6,500- 14,223) 
7,925( 4,625- 11,813) 


7,800( 6,496- 9,950) 
9,128( 6,528- 11,330) 
8,878( 5,300- 11,000) 


10,020( 6,900- 16,500) 
9,656( 6,700- 13,164) 
9,117( 5,300- 12,420) 


11,788( 9,900- 18,750) 
10,800( 7,000- 16,620) 
9,330( 5,600- 16,000) 


15,025(11,750- 24,816) 
13,301 (10,900- 15,950) 
a/ 


15,600 (12,000- 24,000) 
14,000( 9,850- 19,985) 
12,426( 8,240- 17,600) 


a/ Most reporting Group III school districts have only one rank at the 
Assistant Superintendent level. 








TABLE 2 


Medians and Ranges of Indexes of Maximum Salaries, 


Central Office Personnel, 1958-59 


Position 


SUPERVISORS 


Group | 
Group II 
Group III 


CONSULTANTS 


Group | 
Group Il 
Group III 


CoorRDINATORS 


Group | 
Group II 
Group III 


Directors 


Group | 
Group Il 
Group III 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENTS 


Second Rank 
Group I 
Group II 
Group III 
Highest Rank 
Group I 
Group II 
Group III 


With MA 
Median Range 


1.36(1.11-1.99) 
1.30(1.06-1.64) 
1.17(1.03-1.40) 


1.09(1.04-1.44) 
1.22(1.05-1.56) 
1.18(1.03-1.38) 


1.61 (1.16-2.08) 
1.35 (1.06-2.19) 
1.26(1.04-1.80) 


1.72 (1.47-2.35) 
1.54(1.14-2.19) 
1.33 (1.08-1.77) 


2.06 (1.70-3.45) 
1.87 (1.74-2.17) 
a/ 


2.24(1.77-3.38) 
1.99(1.41-2.72) 
1.70(1.29-2.07) 


With Highest Level 


of Preparation 
Median Range 


1.33 (1.06-1.84) 
1.29(1.06-1.63) 
1.15(0.98-1.40) 


1.08 (1.04-1.42) 
1.21(1.05-1.49) 
1.17(1.03-1.37) 


1.54(1.10-1.93) 
1.29(1.05-2.31) 
1.21(1.02-1.80) 


1.66(1.38-2.23) 
1.51(1.13-2.06) 
1.31(1.07-1.75) 


2.00 (1.70-2.89) 
1.76(1.67-2.08) 
a/ 


2.16(1.72-2.98) 
1.88(1.39-2.61) 
1.65 (1.28-2.00) 


a/ Most reporting Group III school districts have only one rank at the 
Assistant Superintendent level. 
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Ability of Retarded Readers 
to Recognize Symbols in Association 


with Lateral Dominance 


Ullin W. Leavell, Professor of Education 
and Director, McGuffey Reading Clinic, 
University of Virginia 
and 


Harry S. Beck, Research Assistant, Educational 
Research Division, University of Virginia 


THE PROBLEM 


In clinical diagnosis children who have reading deficiencies are 
found to vary both in kind and degree in the expression of dominance 
in eye-hand relation. Since the language syndrome has definite neuro- 
logical association with the hemispheral orientation of hand dominance, 
the problem of the associative pattern of eye dominance has interested 
those working in this field for many years. 

It is the purpose of this study to compare retarded readers who 
have established lateral dominance (right-handed and right-eyed or 
left-handed and left-eyed) with those having mixed dominance (right- 
handed and left-eyed or vice versa) with respect to their visual effi- 
ciency in the lateral halves of the visual field. 

Hebb (3) has stated that, “Fluent (italics ours) readers of English, 
used to reading from left to right, are able to recognize words to the 
right of the fixation point between two and three times as well as words 
to the left of fixation,” (p. 49-50). He offers this in evidence of the 
view that there is not an equipotentiality between the left and right 
hemiretina, or left and right occipital cortex. 

Mishkin and Forgays (5) have indicated that the accuracy of word 
perception is largely dependent on the locus of retinal stimulation, 
and that differences in visual acuity, lateral cerebral dominance, selec- 
tive attention, the anisotrophy of visual space, and the disproportionate 
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significance of parts of a word, were ruled out as explanations in con- 
trol experiments. 


In another study Forgays (2) found that superiority of recognition 
of words presented to the right of fixation over the left was significantly 
related to educational grade level. 


Crosland (1) reported findings indicating that superior readers 
excel defective readers in the left visual field, while inferior readers 
excel the superior readers in the extreme right visual field. 


In order to shed some further light in this area it was decided to 
test the following hypothesis: By virtue of neurological dominance and 
the necessity of a left to right progression in reading, children re- 
tarded in reading manifest different abilities in peripheral perception 
of symbols exposed at different speeds and in different fields (lateral) 
of exposure. In other words, do subjects recognize symbols better in 
the left or right visual field depending upon their being dominantly 
right-handed, right-eyed (R.R.), left-handed, left-eyed (L.L.); or 


mixed with hand and eye crossed? 


THE POPULATION STUDIED 


The subjects consisted of 38 white males referred to the McGuffey 
Reading Clinic. Their CA’s ranged from 7-6 to 12-6. Their IQ’s 
ranged from 74 to 128. Their reading ratios (reading grade level 
expected on basis of MA -:- actual reading achievement) averaged .76. 
Table I shows the make up of the various groups with respect to mean 
CA’s, I1Q’s and reading ratios. 


TABLE I 
Mean CA’s, IQ’s and Reading 
Achievement Quotients of Groups 
Level of 
LLN =9 RRN=16 Mixed N = 13 F Conf. 
CA 11.4 10.4 10.9 2.22 N.S. 
1Q 92.9 101.4 102.3 1.49 NS. 
R.Q. 82 68 83 53 NS. 
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PROCEDURE 


All children coming to the clinic are routinely given individual 
mental tests (WISC and/or Binet), reading tests, vision and hearing 
tests, and hand-eye dominance tests. 

For this experiment the subjects were presented a series of five 
slides (see Figure A) each having eight number-letter series, e.g., 
6B4. The letters always remained in the center of the screen, while 
the numbers were moved farther out from the letter on each succeed- 
ing presentation. The slides were projected tachistoscopically on to 
a screen 20 feet away. On the eighth series of each slide the num- 
bers were 11 degrees apart, 5-14 degrees to the right and left of center. 
In the center of the screen a small flashlight bulb served as a target 
for the subject. He was told that he should look immediately above 
the light when the examiner said “ready” as the letter would always 
appear above the light. A practice slide was utilized to demonstrate 
and to insure that the subject understood what was to be done. The 
subject was seated 20 feet from the screen and the five slides were 


presented at 1/10 second, 1/25 second, and on the final round at 
1/50 second. 


In scoring responses plusses and minuses were used to indicate 
whether or not the subject reported the correct numbers and letters, 
e.g., if 6B4 were reported as 3B4 it would be scored —+~+ or a correct 
right field response, if it were correctly reported it would be scored 
++ + and considered as correct left and right responses, and if S re- 
ported 6E4 it would be scored +—+ and no credit given whatever 
since the letter was incorrect. This was done to insure that the sub- 
ject was focusing on the center of the screen. 


Figure A 
(1) 4C2 
(2) 9 A 3 
(3) 6 B 7 
(4) 8 H 1 
(5) 2 J 6 
(6) 5 K 4 
(7) 3 N 8 
(8) 6 P 3 








THE FINDINGS 


As indicated in Table I, there are no significant differences in the 
groups with respect to CA, IQ, or reading quotient. 

The three groups (LL, RR, and mixed) were compared by means 
of analysis of variance to determine the significance of the differences 
in their correct left and right responses. Table II shows the mean 
number of responses in the right visual field at each speed for each 
group. In no case did the F scores reach the .05 level of confidence. 


TABLE Il 


Comparison of Mean Correct Right 
Responses of all Groups at all Speeds 


Speed LLN=9 RRN=16 Mixed N = 13 F Level of 
Conf. 
1/10 26.88 24.25 21.46 1.28 NS. 
1/25 28.55 26.12 22.46 1.59 NS. 
1/50 29.11 27.37 22.07 2.31 N.S. 


In comparing the groups on their left visual field responses, as 
shown in Table III, it will be noted that both the LL and RR groups 
do significantly better than the mixed groups at 1/50 second, while 
only the LL group does significantly better at 1/25 second. 


TABLE Ill 


Comparison of Mean Correct Left Responses in the 
Three Groups at 1/10”, 1/25” and 1/50” Speeds 


Speed LLN=9 RRN=16 MixedN=13 F Level of 
Conf. 
1/10 32.55 28.12 25.00 3.12 N.S. 
1/25 33.88** 30.93 26.69 3.81 05 
1/50 33.00* 32.12* 26.38 3.39 05 


*Exceeds mixed group at .05 
**Exceeds mixed mean at .01 


It is also interesting to note that the mean scores in both left and 
right visual fields consistently follow the same pattern with the LL 
group highest, the RR group in the middle, and the mixed group low- 
est. 
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Leavell (4) reported a somewhat similar situation where children 
with mixed dominance ranked lowest 66.67% of the time when com- 
pared with unilaterally dominant groups on achievement in oral read- 
ing, silent reading, and spelling. 

Another interesting fact is the increase in scores resulting from 
practice in spite of the increase in speed of presentation. The exact 
reason for the more nearly equal performance of the LL and RR 
groups at 1/50 second is not known. 

Since the scores were consistently higher in the left visual field 
t-tests (for correlated groups) were computed to determine whether or 
not the differences were significant in each group. As Table IV in- 
dicates, each group scored significantly higher in the left visual field 
at all speeds. 


TABLE IV 


Comparison of Mean Correct Left and Right Responses for 
Each Group at 1/10, 1/25, and 1/50 Second Exposure 


LLL. 
L R t Level of r 
Conf. 
1/10 32.55 26.88 3.78 01 75 
1/25 33.88 28.55 4.98 01 .73 
1/50 33.00 29.11 3.26 02 83 
Mixed 
L R t Level of r 
Conf. 
1/10 25.0 21.46 2.92 02 89 
1/25 26.69 22.46 3.84 O01 88 
1/50 26.38 22.07 3.12 O01 89 
R.R. 
L R t Level of r 
Conf. 
1/10 28.12 24.25 5.30 001 94 
1/25 30.93 26.12 4.76 .001 90 
1/50 32.12 27.37 6.33 001 91 


To check further on the peripheral vision the correct responses on 
items seven and eight of each slide (those farthest in the periphery) 
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were totalled and compared. Because of the smaller number of re- 
sponses the three speeds were lumped together. Analysis of variance 
indicated that there were no significant differences in the three groups 
on either left or right field responses, but again the mean responses 
followed the pattern of LL being largest and mixed being smallest 
in both fields. In computing t-tests for correlated means it was found 
that in each group the correct number of left responses exceeded the 
right at the .01 level of confidence. 

To pursue further the difference between S’s with established domi- 
nance, either right or left, and S’s with mixed dominance, the LL 
and RR groups were combined and t-tests computed as shown in 
Table V. Although the differences at 1/10 and 1/50 second only 
approach significance at the .05 level, they are significant (.02) at 
1/25 second exposure. 


TABLE V 


Comparison of Means of Right Field Responses of 
Subjects with Established Lateral Dominance 
(LL+RR) and S’s with Mixed Dominance 


(LL+RR) N = 25 Mixed N = 13 Level of 
Speed Mean Mean t Conf. 
1/10 25.20 21.46 1.97 05> 10 
1/25 27.00 22.46 2.46 02 
1/50 28.00 22.07 1.80 05> .10 


DISCUSSION OF THE FINDINGS 


These findings appear to corroborate Hebb’s contention that there 
is no equipotentiality between the left and right hemiretina. On the 
other hand, they do not appear to agree with Crosland’s finding that 
defective readers have right visual field superiority. It should be 
noted, however, that Crosland indicated that he was not interested in 
the problem of cerebral dominance or homolateral retinal-halves domi- 
nance. 

The difference between these findings and those stated by Hebb, 
may be accounted for on the basis of the lack of fluency in reading of 
our groups. Age and level of education may also be a factor as in- 
dicated by Forgays (2). Presumably the subjects referred to by 
Hebb (3) were college students. 
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Although reading fluency, age, and level of education may be 
factors involved in right visual field superiority, the superiority of 
S’s with established dominance over those of mixed dominance, in 


the right visual field suggests that cerebral dominance does play 
some role in peripheral vision. 


SUMMARY 


Thirty-eight white male elementary school children were categorized 
as to hand-eye dominance. The three groups (right-handed, right- 
eyed; left-handed, left-eyed; and mixed) were compared with respect 
to their ability to identify symbols tachistoscopically presented in the 
left and right visual fields. The groups were equated for CA, IQ, 
and Reading Quotient. The results indicate: 

1. Inferior readers show superiority in the left visual field. 


2. LL subjects see significantly better than mixed in the left field, 
at 1/25 second exposure. 


3. LL and RR subjects see significantly better than mixed in the 
left field, at 1/50 second exposure. 

4. The theory of equipotentiality is not confirmed. 

5. Subjects with established dominance see significantly better in 
the right visual field than S’s with mixed dominance at 1/25 second ex- 
posure. 

6. Established lateral dominance appears to favor efficiency in pe- 
ripheral vision in both lateral halves of the visual field. 


7. Other factors such as reading fluency and educational level may 
also have an important bearing on peripheral visual efficiency. 
8. Further research is needed to evaluate the effects of reading 


fluency and educational level on peripheral-visual efficiency and vice 
versa. 
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The Teaching of Reading—in six sections—Arville Wheeler. Arthur 
C. Croft Publications, 1959. The price of the entire set (basic unit) 
is $10.00. Each section is $2.00, but can be purchased at a cheaper 
rate if the “basic unit” is bought. 

All of the recognized problems and answers in the teaching and 
learning of reading are presented and interpreted in these six sections. 
The system used is clear and inclusive. and the illustrations, drawn 
from the commonplaces of life are revealing and convincing. A most 
helpful contribution to the teaching of reading. 
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The School and Its Neighborhood: 
A Program of Human Relations 
for the Urban Community 


WALDO RICE BANKS 
Indiana University 


I 
THe NEED For Human RELATIONS 


Perhaps no other aspect of American education has grown so 
rapidly in recent years as community-school relations. Never before 
has there been so widespread, and at the same time so concentrated 
an effort to reach the public; never before, indeed, have political, 
economic and educational leaders been more aware of the vital need 
for enlisting public support and community participation. And in this 
competition for the attention and support of the public, the American 
educator cannot afford to be left at the post. 

All too often, however, the educator has lost sight of the fact that 
education cannot be “sold” to a community. His task is far more 
difficult than any sales operation, since the “product” he manufactures 
is intrinsic to the community itself; he deals not simply with ideas or 
things, but with the development of human beings and community 
living. For this reason “public relations” is necessary, but far from 
sufficient as a definition of school-community understanding and 
mutual progress. 

If public relations is not sufficient, the phrase “community rela- 
tions” has for the most part been regarded as self-sufficient, or rather, 
self-explanatory. If the educator not only “tells the people” about 
his school, but—through the various methods of utilizing school plant 
and publicizing school activity—reaches the parents of those children 
who collectively form his study body, he often feels that he is doing 
everything possible in the way of making friends in and of the com- 
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munity. Here again, a basic problem is created because of the in- 
adequacy of both terminology and conception. 

It is essential that school administrators and teachers realize that 
“the community” is neither homogeneous nor easily defined; the ab- 
stract entity to which they often gear their appeals and campaigns 
simply does not exist. Indeed, “hundreds of publics exist, each bound 
to the other by some common bond or interest.” The individuals, 
furthermore, who make up the community, usually belong to more 
than one “public’—the man, for example, who operates a neighbor- 
hood business, belongs to a local church, holds membership in the 
Elks and is the parent of a secondary school student, cannot be ap- 
proached, nor can his relationship to the school be defined, in terms 
of a single community role. 

Since neither the single “public” nor the single “community” exists 
in reality, a broader terminology is needed; a terminology able to 
include both without being limited to either. I would suggest that a 
Human Relations Program would meet this need; within such a pro- 
gram, but in no way defining it, would be the various methods and 
programs of public relations, community resources (themselves drawn 
from a number of different publics), and school activity. 


II 
HuMAN RELATIONS AND THE URBAN COMMUNITY 


Although great strides have been made in developing programs of 
human relations in smaller communities, there has been an ironic lack 
of precisely such development where it is, perhaps, needed most of 
all: the city “community” or neighborhood. Progressive in so many 
economic, political and artistic matters, the large cities of America 
all too often reduce their schools to the roles of “brains factory” or 
child depository. 

Superficially, this lack of human relations may appear to be in- 
evitable in large urban areas. After all, large cities with populations 
ranging from five hundred thousand to eight million people, can 
hardly be expected to achieve the community closeness of a small 


1 Clifford Lee Brownell, Leo Gans, and Tufie Z. Maroon, Public Relations in Education, 
p. 73. 
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town. This concept of the urban monolith, however, has very little 
basis in actual fact, since the city neighborhood has many of the 
characteristics of the small community, from a local Chamber of 
Commerce to local shopping centers, playgrounds, and theaters. In- 
deed, an impressive percentage of the population within “small 
towns” or neighborhoods is fixed rather than mobile. 

For Mother, for Johnnie, for Dad social and emotional life is cen- 
tered in “the neighborhood”’—a specific, officially or unofficially desig- 
nated area in which the shops, churches, police force, clubs, and it 
must be emphasized, the schools, are intrinsic elements of community 
living. Many neighborhoods in large cities actually have their own 
newspapers, written and printed within the community itself. One can 
easily understand how, under these circumstances, two or more gen- 
erations of a family may live within an area of a few city blocks. Cer- 
tainly it is not unusual for veteran city teachers to have had Mother, 
Big Brother, and Little Sister as students! 

Within the urban “small towns”—the city neighborhoods so closely 
interrelated in social and emotional, no less than political or economic 
terms, the secondary school often fails almost completely in its re- 
sponsibilities to the student and the community. Maclver’s definition 
of a neighborhood, for example (“‘a self-sufficient area within which 
families have direct contact with each other, where manners, traditions, 
modes of speech are common elements and within which may be found 
the various kinds of intitutions appropriate to satisfying the people’s 
needs”), fails to deal adequately with both the intense loyalties and 
serious tensions generated within the community when the neighbor- 
hood contains several ethnic and racial groups. In any event, modern 
educational theory, in which the development of human personality 
plays so vital a part, is often severely handicapped in practice within 
the city neighborhood, precisely because local administrators and 
teachers see their roles in terms of a monolithic city organization rather 
than as the hub of community action and community living. 

Such difficulties, of course, have been widely discussed in the case 
of urban slum areas. Obviously the school personnel of such areas are 
likely to be, in a very real sense, from another social world; what is 
less obvious, however, is the fact that school-community alienation is 
the rule rather than the exception precisely in those neighborhoods 

* Arthur A. Moehlman and James A. Van Zwoll, School Public Relations, p. 414. 
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which boast many economic advantages. Indeed, the alienation is per- 
haps more complete; the slum areas, after all, have in recent years re- 
ceived the close attention of sociologists and educators, while the middle 
class city neighborhood has, to a great extent, been left to fend for 
itself. 

One may, indeed, question whether the school actually exists at all 
as a force in many city neighborhoods. Hundreds—perhaps thousands 
—of alumni may maintain their residence within the community, but 
it is a rare secondary school which has a carefully organized alumni 
program; a wealth of resource people and resource organizations may 
be within a ten-minute bus ride from the classroom, while the gulf 
separating them from the school remains unbridged; a wide spectrum 
of ethnic backgrounds offer opportunities for culture-exchange; such 
opportunities, while almost unparalleled, remain unfulfilled. 


The following instance may serve to illustrate the appalling waste 
of human resources, and the equally appalling obsolescence of educa- 
tional practice in many city secondary schools. A young man now at- 
tending one of the top ten mid-western universities as a graduate stu- 
dent spent most of his life in a renowned urban community. A middle 
and lower-middle class area, the community has so complete a sence of 
its own identity, that it boasts a local Chamber of Commerce and com- 
munity newspaper. The neighborhood features—in addition to a 
modest industrial and commercial development—many small “farms” 
(actually city lots) cultivated mostly by Italian men and women from 
the “old country” who obtain amazingly rich harvests of grapes, vege- 
tables and flowers from tiny quarter or half-acres, and do so, more- 
over, with methods as old as history itself. There are, in other words, 
bits of an Italian countryside only minutes away from public trans- 
portation lines, shopping districts and schools. 

Perhaps because of my own interest in the utilization of human 
resources for purposes of education, I asked this young man if stu- 
dents and teachers from his school had ever visited these “farms” 
to observe, to question and to learn. The answer was “No—we learned 
about various kinds of agriculture in geography class.” And this reply 
sums up all too well the alienation of the city school from the com- 
munity of which it should be a vital part. 

Was there much shifting of population in the community? Again 
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the answer was “no”—my friend himself had maintained residence 
through four years of college, and his older brother sending his chil- 
dren to the very school from which he had graduated. Alumni pro- 
gram? Practically none; the school newspaper did feature an “alumni 
notes” column, listing the accomplishments of “newsworthy” alumni 
who had achieved public importance, and it mattered not the least if 
they had separated themselves from the community decades before. 
And those Alumni who simply raised their families in the community 
received no attention whatever; they, it seems, did not “make news.” 

The subject of the school newspaper whetted my interest still 
further; was there much community participation? The answers: a 
rather cynical smile. Local merchants “understood” that they were 
to place paid advertisements in the school paper, as a gesture of 
“good will’; student salesman pursued local merchants and small 
manufacturers until the paper “more than paid for itself.” 

Good will indeed! One would almost imagine that the secondary 
school existed in a vacuum, rather than a richly diversified, yet closely 
related community. There is grave danger in the assumption that a 
city school is less responsible to its immediate community than a 


school plant in a small town; in many respects the city neighborhood is 
a small town. 


Ill 
Gumwes FOR A ProcrRamM oF HumaAN RELATIONS 


Certain elements, of course, are common to all community programs; 
the relationship between the teacher and the administrator, in the 
urban no less than in the rural or small town school, is the very 
foundation upon which human relations must be built. Obviously 
teacher participation and administrative democracy are essential. The 
relationship of the teacher and the administrator to the community, 
however, presents particular problems for the urban school, problems 
which arise from the fact that a large percentage of school personnel 
are not residents of the community in which they work or teach. 

There must be no facile equation, however, of non-residence with 
non-participation; indeed, the dichotomy between community residence 
and community participation has wrecked havoc with the human rela- 
tions program of the urban school. One may well ask whether edu- 
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cation is at all possible when administrators and teachers—including 
non-residents—fail to understand “the great pressures which squeeze 
the lives of parents and children who constitute the immediate school 
vicinity.” 

Failure to understand the nature of the school community, however, 
results in difficulties often reaching beyond the classroom itself. A 
young music teacher, for example, found himself in the midst of a 
community hornet’s nest because he held drill sessions of the high 
school band at an early afternoon hour and so—despite all his good 
intentions—utterly demolished the afternoon naps of infants and men 
and women who must “sleep by day and work by night” in the 
heavily populated neighborhood surrounding the athletic field. From 
such small acorns of ignorance, great oaks of community tensions 
develop. 

The administrator, indeed, must take into account the personal 
interests of various community elements—not parents alone. Local 
contractors, publishers, merchants, homeowners, to name but few are 
vitally concerned with the school in their neighborhood, and this con- 
cern exists whether or not the individual himself is the parent of a 
school-age child. 

Essential, then, for a human relations program in the urban school 
is knowledge of the community and participation in its activity. Teach- 
ers, no less than the school administrator, must be fully informed of the 
major characteristics of the community in which they teach: they must 
know population statistics, trends and ethnic components; they must 
have a clear picture of crime rates, health conditions, juvenile prob- 
lems and health resources; they must understand the needs and nature 
of local businesses and labor groups; they must be aware of all factors 
(including a local newspaper, Chamber of Commerce or Merchant 
Association) leading to a sense of Community identity; they must, in 
short, understand what the community really is.* 

This fund of information must be shared by non-resident no less 
than resident school personnel, and membership in local organizations 
should not depend completely upon community residence. On the 
contrary, wherever possible the administrator should encourage his 

* Harry L. Stearns, Community Relations and the Public Schools, p. 25. 


* Adapted from How Can We Organize for Better Schools? pp. 12-13. 1953 National 
Citizen’s Commission for the Public School. 
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teachers to participate in local organizations—providing, of course, 
they do not feel any demoralizing sense of neglecting the community 
where they themselves actually live. Certainly a judicious selection — 
of affiliation need result in no conflict; a merchant, for example, may 
belong to a local Chamber of Commerce although he makes his home 
in another city or town. Similarly a teacher may serve on the com- 
munity council where he works, while maintaining membership in the 
Parent-Teacher Association of the school attended by his own children. 

The resident teacher, however, is the primary resource of the urban 
school for establishing a continuing contact with the community. Too 
often the city teacher, living only a few blocks from his school, remains 
an anonymous figure outside the classroom. This cloak of social invisi- 
bility is usually not due to any choice on the part of the teacher him- 


self; it is rather, the natural result of inadequate community emphasis 
by the school administrator. 


School Programs 


There can be no doubt that the effects of school activities proliferate 
beyond the classroom and school plant; there must be no encroachment 
of commercial attitudes, competition with community business, or dis- 
ruption of home routines and duties. 

In the case of the school newspaper, for example, an artificial and 
ill-advised “professionalism” may not enly weaken school-community 
relations, but actually victimize many students. By-lines, for one 
thing, are important to student writers, their friends and their parents; 
faculty advisors must realize that a school newspaper does not exist 
for the purpose of achieving the closest possible resemblance to the 
community’s daily newspaper! The amount of time required by such 
activities, furthermore, must be kept within reason, especially in a 
neighborhood populated by several ethnic and a variety of income 
groups. The student from a large family of modest means, for ex- 
ample, may well have home responsibilities—baby sitting, shopping, 
etc. When school activities become over-professionalized, this student, 
no matter how bright or promising, is placed in a difficult position: 
he must sacrifice either his school or his family role. 

Activities, furthermore, which come unto contact with local mer- 
chants or business groups, must avoid any hint of the near-blackmail 
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so disastrous to community relations. Again using the school news- 
paper as an example, there is no excuse for creating the impression 
among local merchants that some sort of indirect taxation is being 
levied upon them through non-productive “advertising.” As Moehlman 
points out, “the sale of advertising is justified only when it is of 
economic value to the advertiser.” 

The one school event of most immediate concern to the community is 
the commencement exercise itself. There is wide divergence of opinion 
among educators as to the proper nature of the commencement. In 
the urban community, however, the importance of commencement 
ritual cannot be overemphasized; and must be geared to the expecta- 
tions, traditions, aesthetics and value-standards of the actual neighbor- 
hood population components. 

This same awareness of local attitudes is essential in other school 
programs designed for community participation. Fine arts produc- 
tions, for example, including music and drama, must avoid extremes 
of both formality and informality; the admission cost should be 
selected only after careful consideration of the resources of both the 
student performer and the community audience. 


Community Service 


Among the most productive school activities from the standpoint of 
human relations, are community service projects. The urban admin- 
istrator, however, must be aware of the dangers as well as the rewards 
of such projects. First, of course, there is the possibility of competing 
with local business or labor; a local painter, for example, who has 
worked on school projects for several years, is not likely to share a 
civic-minded teacher’s enthusiasm for unpaid student labor! 

Basic to all community service projects is the need for thorough 
planning and consultation with interested community groups, includ- 
ing unions, businesses, city officials and police officers. Safety meas- 
ures must be beyond criticism, and clearly readable and easily pro- 
duced records will eliminate any “mystery” in regard to the actual 
progress of the activity. Parental consent, furthermore, is not by 
itself sufficient; certainly a “signed note” that Johnny brings from 
home is a very weak indication of actual parental attitudes. 


* Moehlman, op. cit., p. 366. 
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Alumni 


If colleges and small community schools have often done too much 
in emotionalizing and romanticizing the alumni relationship, urban 
high schools have done far too little. A major obstacle to an adequate 
alumni program is the fact that many neighborhood schools concen- 
trate their attention upon those alumni who have in some way “made 
names for themselves.” This procedure is both unfair and unrealistic; 
certainly the large numbers of alumni who, as already indicated, 
maintain residence within the community, represent an enormous po- 
tential for school service. Alumni bulletins, sections at ball games, 
regular mailing of the school newspaper, a column of alumni comment 
(in addition to “notes” )—these are but a few of the possible means 
to keep alive a sense of participation among the school’s ex-students. 


The School, the Parent, and Community Resources 


In urban neighborhood schools, there is likely to be greater force 
of ethnic traditions and customs, and a correspondingly stronger family 
organization, than in other communities. In any event, it is essential 
for school leaders to understand that “certain prerogatives must not be 
violated if good relations with individual and groups of parents are 
to be maintained.” The concept of in loco parentis, after all, does 
not imply any usurping of the parent’s role, and severe repercussions 
may follow any attempt on the part of the teacher to secure action by 
means of forced parental authority, no matter how worthwhile her 
objectives might be. 

By far the most important single organization for parent-school 
cooperation is the P.T.A., in the neighborhood community as else- 
where, the Parent-Teacher Associations need not be discussed here; 
it is necessary to realize, however, that as in other areas of a school 
human relations program, the schedule and operation of the As- 
sociation must be flexible enough to avoid competition with church 
or community social organizations, and so arranged as to avoid penal- 
izing the working mother or woman with a large family. 


Cooperation is the key to unlocking many an apparent impasse be- 
tween the school administration and the parents of the community. In 
one large city high school, for example, there developed widespread 
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dissatisfaction—based largely on rumor—in the matter of lunch- 
room meals and supervision. The school administrator promptly set 
up a full report on menus which he mailed to parents; this report 
“introduced” the dietician, discussed food sources and menu variation, 
and provided space for parental suggestions. Similar action, based 
upon awareness of the parent’s point of view, simple tact, and co- 
operative programming, may be utilized in other sensitive areas of 
parent-school relationships. Especially when the administrator is a 
non-resident, for example, availability for parent interviews is es- 
sential; when a father of European extraction, who is likely to feel 
awed by and resentful of a summons from “officialdom,” is made to 
feel like a salesman attempting to peddle an unwelcome insurance 
policy, in calculable harm may be done. 

The parent no less than the alumnus represents an invaluable po- 
tential as a community resource; such resource people, indeed, may 
well be utilized even if they have no direct relationship to the school. 
The alert administrator and teacher can, with some effort, overcome 
the anonymity which so often blankets residents of the neighborhood 
community, and the results of such effort can be astonishing. 

The full utilization of community resources for a human relations 
program need not be limited to these persons immediately involved 
with the school. Community resources may include professional no less 
than non-professional services. Local business represents, in the most 
vital sense of the word, a resource whose potential is too often neglected 
by the neighborhood school. School accounts, for example, are too 
often given out to merchants or plants having nothing to do with the 
community, despite the fact that neighborhood resources are available. 
The most obvious case in point is the printing of the school newspaper. 
If the neighborhood boasts a community newspaper, the administrator 
would be well-advised to investigate the possibility of using this plant 
for school publications. This would be a real human relations asset, 
especially in the neighborhood with a highly developed sense of its 
own identity. 

The Community Center 


While there can be no debate on the great utility of a community 
center, too often the dangers of such a project are overlooked by school 
personnel and community leaders alike. Enthusiasm, even with finan- 
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cial backing, is not sufficient; unless there is some horizontal organiza- 
tion to serve as a coordinating, fact-finding, advisory and catalytic 
influence among the various neighborhood elements, the community 
center may develop into a social Frankenstein. A complete program 
for administration, for staff, for safety measures and police participa- 
tion, for supervision at all levels must be available and functioning 
before the community center opens its doors. In far too many neighbor- 
hoods, for example, the community center has actually been denounced 
by local churches as a focal point for immorality, simply because in- 
adequate supervision resulted in the center itself becoming the tool 
of irresponsible elements among young people and, ironically enough, 
among adults as well. Only with adequate preparation with the co- 
operation and participation of all interested groups (and this includes 
the local police force, sanitation workers, and city officials no less 
than church groups and social organizations,) can the community 
center take its place as “an increasingly important institution in the 
nation’s development.” 


* *«K * 


In this brief sketch of the need for, and the potentials of a human 
relations program in the urban school, much has been eliminated or 
dealt with in a cursory fashion. I hope I have demonstrated, however, 
that the city neighborhood, despite its particular problems, has in many 
ways no less high a potential for true community life and education, 
than the more typically “American” and more homogeneous small 
town or rural district. 





* Harold H. Punke, Community Use of Public School Facilities, p. 217. 














Teaching and Research 


RODNEY CLINE 


Louisiana State University 


One of the more effective teachers of this university has recently 
been informed that he will not be reappointed for the coming school 
year. The reason for his not being kept on the faculty is that he has 
failed to publish the results of an acceptable research. Fortunately 
for the teacher, he has been able to obtain a good position in one of 
the better-known higher institutions of a mid-western state. 

At the same time that the above-mentioned teacher was being noti- 
fied that he must move on, another member of the same departmental 
faculty was told of his promotion together with a salary increase, be- 
cause of the favorable recognition given to a recently published re- 
search article. Yet it is generally realized among his friends and 
colleagues that this second faculty member is not an effective teacher. 
In fact, both he and his students feel that going to his class is but a 
necessary nuisance. 

When these two cases are viewed together, a glimpse is provided as 
to one of the real inequities in higher education. At almost any uni- 
versity, in any year, parallels to these cases can be noted. That the 
leadership of higher education in the United States has never worked 
out an acceptable plan for providing a proper balance between the 
needed emphasis on research and on the demand for good teaching 
is regrettably true. To state that both functions properly pertain to 
the university is to be trite. To assume that faculty members must be 
able to work effectively in the performance of both types of endeavor 
is not only unfair, but naive. 


There is no doubt that a teacher at the university level brings favor 
to himself and credit to his institution by engaging in writing and in 
research for publication. For a teacher to write an occasional article, 
and to aspire, perhaps, to the writing of a book, is certainly to be 
commended. As a result, he not only brings favorable attention to 
himself, but his teaching may be improved because of the professional 
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stimulation derived from his efforts at writing—provided, of course, 
that he did not have to do these things at too great sacrifice of the 
time and energy needed for his teaching duties. 

Similarly, there is no doubt that many worthwhile people are adept 
at research, and at writing for publication, who are failures in the 
classroom. A university certainly has as one of its proper functions 
the employment of, and encouragement of such people who will spend 
their time, largely, doing what they do well. The research professor 
as employed at many of the better universities represents this kind of 
arrangement. Such a one, if interested, may do some teaching, but 
this is not necessarily the case. Certainly, he should not be inflicted 
upon the students if he is not interested in teaching, or if he regards 


teaching as a mere sideline to which his research interests represent 
the major concern. 


There is a great need in American higher education today for faculty 
members whose primary interests and capabilities are in classroom 
teaching. American colleges and universities have never had, and are 
not likely to have enough teachers who are skilled, interested, and 
devoted to the instructional needs of the student in the classroom. These 
teachers should be mature, well educated, scholarly people. If they 
are able to make occasional research contributions, so much the better. 
If not, it must be realized that the able performance of their major 
function which is teaching, is just as vital as is the research work of 
those who are tended in that direction. 

Teaching is practically the only profession in which a person is 
often expected to be active both in research, and as a practitioner. 
Medical research is carried on principally at the medical school, and 
in the research laboratory. The practicing doctor of medicine is no 
less favored because his interests and capabilities are in medical prac- 
tice or surgery. Little research is demanded or obtained from the prac- 
ticing attorney at law, the professional engineer, or the minister whose 
field is theology. 

It would be foolish to minimize the value of research in the uni- 
versity, or to deny that honor should be accorded those who make 
genuine and worthwhile contributions through research to their pro- 
fessional subject field. It is equally foolish to assume that one is un- 
acceptable as a teacher unless he is also productive in research. Ideally, 
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a university may work toward the plan where some are employed only 
to do research; others will do both some research, and some teaching; 
still others, equally honored if effective in the classroom, will devote 
themselves entirely, or nearly entirely to the great work of teaching. 
By such means, many effective research people who are clumsy, unin- 
terested and uninteresting in the classroom will be allowed to do that 
which they can do well. Also, by such means, the fine teacher who 
is not interested in doing research, and there are many of these— 
will be retained for the greatly needed service to the students in the 
classroom. 








Wide-Ranging Alliteration 


ROBERT L. COARD 
University of Alabama 


The fact that alliteration in prose nowadays receives but scant men- 
tion in English textbooks, if indeed it is included at all, is surprising. 
For alliterative phrasing, an inheritance from Old English, for good 
or evil, is part of the structure of the language. Alliteration supplies 
the adhesive power that holds scores of basic phrases together and 
acts as a kind of pulmotor in keeping hundreds of clichés from dying. 
Its range is astonishing. The names of books, comic strips, articles in 
magazines, and characters in fiction and drama have been created with 
its assistance. Alliteration may name the restaurant on the corner or 
help to elect a president of the United States. It furnishes copy for the 
advertiser, invective for the orator, and beauty for the man of letters. 

The definition of alliteration, it is important to note, includes several 
meanings. Generally it signifies a repetition of similar sounds at the 
beginning of several words in a group or at the beginning of stressed 
portions of the words. The alliterating parts are underscored in the 
following example: The vivid violets inveigled the vixen. In this 
sense alliteration may occur between words of different spellings since 
English orthography sometimes does not correctly indicate the sound 
of a word. Though the spelling of the sound varies, each of the fol- 
lowing phrases is alliterative: the need to know, the copper kettle. In 
another and secondary meaning, alliteration refers to the beginning 
of several neighboring words with the same letters as in the oft-quoted 
example, “apt alliteration’s artful aid.” Here because of the vagaries 
of English spelling the letters are the same, but four different sounds 
are actually represented by the a. 

At the conclusion of the chapter “Old English” in his brilliant 
Growth and Structure of the English Language, Otto Jespersen writes: 
“Nor has this love of alliterative word-combinations ever left the 
language. .. .” To prove his point Jespersen lists a number of “stock 
phrases,” some of which follow in this paragraph together with others 
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of the same nature: thick and thin, safe and sound, stem to stern, fair 
or foul, spick and span, pots and pans, weal or woe, fuss and fume, 
friend or foe, sink or swim, life and limb, might and main, time and 
tide, bed and board, have and hold, kith and kin, hearth and home. 

Alliteration also appears with great frequency in proverbs and is one 
of the means by which these “jewels five-words-long” are able to 
sparkle forever “on the stretched forefinger of all Time.” Many of the 
proverbs collected and polished by Poor Richard show an effective use 
of alliteration: “Many a little makes a mickle.” “When the well’s 
dry, we know the worth of water.” “Kings and bears worry their 
keepers.” “Silks and satins, scarlet and velvets put out the kitchen 
fire.” “Men and melons are hard to know.” “There’s more old 
drunkards than old doctors.” 


If alliteration sometimes enables bits of wisdom to survive, it is like- 
wise perhaps responsible for the continued existence of many clichés 
in spite of the valiant efforts of legions of English teachers. Any list 
of hackneyed expressions will show alliterative phrases among the 
worst offenders: sweet as sugar, blushing bride, brown as a berry, 
green as grass, cool as a cucumber, busy as a bee, big as a barn, dead 
as a doornail, fit as a fiddle, good as gold, beat the band, bats in the 
belfry, hold your horses, get one’s goat, bolt from the blue, our 
feathered friends, and last but not least. Incidentally, if one wishes to 
use a worn expression, the conventional apology begins with an allitera- 
tive cliché, “It’s trite but true. . . .” 

The catchiness of alliteration serves a more useful purpose in at- 
tracting the reader’s eye to the titles of magazine articles, comic 
strips, and books. Some recent articles, most of them from quality 
magazines, illustrate this tendency of alliteration to appear in titles: 
“The Tyranny of the Tomato,” “Frustration on the Farm,” “The 
Marvelous Machete,” “Cussing Out the Court,” “The Double Dis- 
cipline of Democracy,” “Science Has Spoiled My Supper,” and “Too 
Much Talent in Tennessee?” The names of newspapers and magazines 
themselves, the titles of comic strips, columns, short stories, and in- 
dividual chapters of books also often display a linking of similar 
initial sounds. A few examples from comic strips and cartoons will 
suffice to indicate the abundance of alliteration in this field: Mostly 
Malarky, Beetle Bailey, Moon Mullins, Donald Duck, Rusty Riley, 
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The Heart of Juliet Jones, and one of the granddaddies of this form, 
The Katzenjammer Kids. The more formal book titles also frequently 
employ alliteration: Classics and Commercials, Lust for Life, Marching 
Men, Many Marriages, Marjorie Morningstar, Twice Told Tales, 
Nicholas Nickleby, The Prince and the Pauper, A Kentucky Cardinal, 
School for Scandal, The Fabulous Forties, Roderick Random, and 
Peregrine Pickle. Beside alliterative characters like Nicholas Nickleby, 
Roderick Random, and Peregrine Pickle just mentioned in connection 
with book titles, literature yields such alliterative persons as Brom 
Bones, Meg Merrilies, Maid Marian, Little Lord Fauntleroy, and 
Launcelot of the Lake. Restoration and eighteenth century drama has 
its Sir Fopling Flutter, Sir Benjamin Backbite, Sir William Wise- 
would, and Sir Wilfull Witwoud. 


Hardly literature, but evidence of its remarkable vitality is the use of 
alliteration in creating names of businesses—taverns, motels, and 
restaurants. Though the phenomenon could be illustrated equally well 
with other businesses, an alliterative directory of actual restaurant 
names furnishes convincing proof of its use: Babe’s Barbecue, Bud’s 
Broiler, Bill and Bunny’s Cafe, Busy Bee Grill, Bun-n-Berger, College 
Cafe, Coffee Corner, Coffee Cup Cafe, Cavalier Cafe, Chatto’s Chat-N- 
Chew, Dick’s Diner, Dot’s Diner, Duke’s Diner, Dixie Dinette, Daisy 
Drive In. At the other end of the alphabet one gets Steak ’n Shakes, 
Sonny’s Sandwich Shop, Inc., Schwartz’s Sandwich Shop, Sip N Snack 
Grill, Steer ’n Stein, Ted’s Car-A-Teria, Tick Tock Diner, Tip Top 
Cafe, Tillie’s Triangle Restaurant, Tiny Tavern, Ted’s Tasty Treats 
Grill. If the customer doesn’t like the food he gets in these restaurants, 
the language supplies him with another alliterative phrase—“hash 
house.” 

The manifold uses of alliteration are again demonstrated by the 
fact its track leads from the naming of restaurants to the election of 
a president of the United States. Whether alliteration was a factor 
in making Grover Cleveland president is, of course, a matter of dispute, 
but there is strong evidence it may have been. At a reception for 
James G. Blaine, the Republican candidate in 1884, the Reverend 
Samuel D. Burchard said: “We are Republicans, and don’t propose 
to have our party identify ourselves with the party whose antecedents 
have been Rum, Romanism, and Rebellion.” Cleveland’s supporters 
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made the most of this phrase. Its catchy alliteration helped to pass it 
from lip to lip. In the opinion of many historians a shift in the Catholic 
vote as a result of this remark cost Blaine the presidency. 

On the other hand, in 1856 alliteration tried in vain with “Free soil, 
free men, free speech, Fremont” to get the explorer into the White 
House. The thunderous chant “We want Willkie” in the Republican 
nominating convention of 1940 may have given that hopeful an ad- 
ditional delegate or two for the nomination, but it was of no great avail 
against Franklin D. Roosevelt. Alliteration picked winners though in 
1840 with “Tippecanoe and Tyler too” and 1924 with “Keep Cool with 
Coolidge.” 

Since campaign slogans after all are but a form of advertising, it’s 
not surprising to see alliteration used extensively in advertisements for 
cars, martinis, whisky, cigarettes, deodorants, and a thousand other 
products. At the moment Chevrolet advertisements are heavy with 
alliteration. The Chevrolet car, one learns, is “sweet, smooth and 
sassy,” and “Chevrolet trucks are out to clip time off the toughest, 
tightest schedule.” Writers of copy for one cigarette have even created 
an alliterative man—“The Marlboro Man.” “He gets a lot to like— 
filter, flavor, flip-top box.” 


Alliteration is probably thickest in the captions at the top of adver- 
tisements: “How cutouts from steel coils cut down car costs,” “Why this 
whisky’s worldwide popularity?” “When sails are set for a superb 
Martini . . .” But it’s only a shade less noticeable in the pitch itself: 
“Double check your charm every day with new, soothing Veto stick— 
the deodorant that drives away odor—dries away perspiration worries.” 

Alliteration is not only useful in selling products, but it comes in 
handy in telling off one’s enemies. In his Modern English in the Mak- 
ing, George McKnight points out that “alliteration of the phrase is a tra- 
ditional feature of English popular eloquence.” McKnight supplies a 
vivid example of such denunciation in a quotation from a sermon of 
Hugh Latimer, the sixteenth century English reformer, who thought 
in no uncertain terms that English bishops were shirking their duty: 
“They are so troubled with lordly living, they be so placed in palaces, 
couched in courts, ruffling in their rents, dancing in their dominions, 
burdened with ambassages, pampering of their paunches like a monk 
that maketh his jubilee, munching in their mangers, and so moiling 
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in their gay manors and mansions, and so troubled with loitering in 
their lordships, that they cannot attend it.” 

Nathaniel Ward, the seventeenth century Puritan minister who wrote 
The Simple Cobbler of Aggawam, didn’t like bishops either, but he 
reserved some of his scorn for tolerance and women’s dress. He de- 
nounced the women’s dress of his day with alliterative gusto, hissing 
with sh’s and growling with g’s: “. . . I truly confess it is beyond the 
ken of my understanding to conceive how those women should have 
any true grace or valuable virtue that have so little wit as to disfigure 
themselves with such exotic garbs as not only dismantles their native 
lovely lustre but transclouts them into gant bar-geese, ill shapen, shotten 
shellfish ....” Tailors he despised: “It is a most unworthy thing for 
men that have bones in them to spend their lives in making fiddlecases 
for futilous women’s fancies... .” 

The same pounding, alliterative wrath that Hugh Latimer in the 
sixteenth century vented upon the bishops and Nathaniel Ward in the 
seventeenth century launched against women’s fashions, Governor 
Frank G. Clement of Tennessee in the keynote address of the 1956 
Democratic National Convention, directed against the Republicans, 
“the opposition party of privilege and pillage.” Republican Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles, one recalls, got a straight F grade: “While 
Foster fiddles, frets, fritters, and flits the Russians make a dramatic 
and vigorous entry into the Middle East... .” It was in his summation 
of Republican sins, however, that Governor Clement’s oratory began to 
sound like a modern translation of Beowulf that tries to preserve the 
alliterative structure of the original: 


To forget the farmer, while catering to the corporate interests— 
To liquidate the gains of labor— 


To sacrifice the small business man while subsidizing his larger corporate 
competitor— 


To delegate the duties of the Presidency— 

To lighten the tax load of the few while the living costs of the many con- 
tinue to mount— 

To prevent power from being the property of the people— 

To follow a fantastic, frantic and fatal foreign policy— 


To callously, circuitously and contemptuously counteract and nullify acts 
and intent of Congress— 
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Besides its varied appearances in basic phrase combinations, in the 
names of literary productions and characters, and in advertisements 
and oratory, alliteration serves yet another function. It gives attractive 
rhythms to many fine passages of descriptive prose. Caution, of course, 
must be exercised in its use and it must be employed sparingly, for 
the danger that alliteration may become a distracting mannerism is 
always present. Sidney Lanier, who at times failed to heed his own 
advice, made an illuminating statement about the abuse of alliteration 
in poetry in The Science of English Verse that with some qualifications 
about comic passages and popular oratory might apply equally well 
to prose: “Scarcely any word so well expresses the feeling produced 
by it as that which is often applied in America to certain styles of dress 
—‘loud.’ And perhaps no more definite caution can be given the stu- 
dent than that all alliteration which attracts any attention as alliteration 
is loud.” 


In authors like Lafcadio Hearn and Joseph Conrad who describe 
exotic backgrounds in long, leisurely sentences heavy with adjectives, 
in a style that Hazlitt might call “the gaudy and glittering style,” alliter- 
ation is frequently called upon to heighten the rich effect. In the con- 
cluding passages of “The Legend of L’Ile Derniére” from Chita, Hearn 
tries to catch the sound of the whistle of the rescue boat appearing after 
the disastrous hurricane: 


Thrice the great cry rings rippling through the gray air, and over the 
green sea, and over the far-flooded shell-reefs, where the huge white flashes 


are,—sheet-lightning of breakers,—and over the weird wash of corpses 
coming in. 

It is the steam-call of the relief boat, hastening to rescue the living, to 
gather in the dead. 


The tremendous tragedy is over! 


Alliteration here has been employed rather elaborately. In addition 
to the more diffuse alliteration of “great,” “gray,” and “green,” Hearn 
employs a number of alliterative phrases, “far flooded,” “weird wash,” 
“corpses coming in,” and “tremendous tragedy.” A little ornate per- 
haps but in keeping with the splendor and tragedy of the tale. 


Alliteration, to be sure, is not limited to the fervid romanticism of a 
Hearn with its quest for strange beauty, but may be detected in styles 
less strongly marked. For example, Washington Irving’s polished 
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writings, offspring of a mild romanticism and classic restraint, show 
skillful alliteration. Stanley T. Williams in his discerning introduc- 
tion to the Rinehart Washington Irving: Selected Prose has shown how 
the t’s make the reader feel the tarragon in Dame Van Winkle in this 
celebrated passage, “a tart temper never mellows with age, and a 
sharp tongue is the only edged tool that grows keener with constant 


use.” 


In “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow” Irving shows that he can employ 
alliteration for the sake of beauty as well as comedy. He enhances the 
beauty of his fine autumnal day by having bees buzzing in fragrant 
buckwheat fields much as Whitman was to do fifty years later in 
poetry in “Come Up from the Fields Father.” It is perhaps fitting to 
close this essay with an example of how alliteration can aid in the 
creation of beauty as it does in the following quotation, especially in 
the second half of the masterful sentence: “Farther on he beheld great 
fields of Indian corn, with its golden ears peeping from their leafy 
coverts, and holding out the promise of cakes and hasty-pudding; and 
the yellow pumpkins lying beneath them, turning up their fair round 
bellies to the sun, and giving ample prospects of the most luxurious 
of pies; and anon he passed the fragrant buckwheat fields, breathing 
the odor of the bee-hive, and as he beheld them, soft anticipations stole 
over his mind of dainty slapjacks, well buttered and garnished with 


honey or treacle, by the delicate little dimpled hand of Katrina Van 
Tassel.” 
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Progression of a Student Teacher 


CLIFFORD J. KOLSON 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


Although realizing that the rate and method of progress of a 
student teacher depends to a great extent upon the individual, the 
author, nevertheless, feels that since the progression of a student teacher 
is of major concern to supervising teachers some broad general outline 
of progression should be devised. This outline is not meant to be an 
inflexible guide which must be adhered to religiously. 

The author has attempted to be realistic in his approach. He re- 
affirms his stand that unit teaching is still the most effective and efh- 
cient method of teaching children but he recognizes the fact that little 
unit teaching is done in the schools of America. This is not meant 
as a criticism for the author believes that the teachers of America 
are a conscientious group of dedicated people. They do not do unit 
teaching to the extent they should because it is unfamiliar to them. 
I believe by openly recognizing this fact and utilizing it both the 
student teacher and the supervisor will grow in their ability to teach. 


The Readiness Stage 


It is a violation of sound educational principles to expect a teacher 
to go before a class whom she does not know as individuals and try 
to teach them. It is important, therefore, that the student teacher 
have a knowledge of the individuals within the class as to name and 
characteristics. This can be accomplished by: 


1. Placing name plates on each child’s desk so the student teacher 
can associate name with face. 

. Discussing the children professionally in conferences. 

. Studying the permanent record cards. 


mW NW 


. Observing for particular reactions from specific children.— 
(directed observation ) 

. Assisting individual children when the class is engaged in study. 
This does not mean doing remedial teaching. It is an accepted 
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fact that in order to be a good remedial teacher we must first 
be a good classroom teacher. The student teacher is not a good 
classroom teacher yet. To have her attempt remedial work may 


confuse both her and the child. 


“No man can serve two masters” or two opposing philosophies. It 
is important that the supervising teacher let the student teacher know 
immediately her educational beliefs. This should not be done dog- 
matically but informatively in order to prevent the confusion children 
have when confronted with inconsistency. It is best done in a conference 
where discussion is encouraged. In this same conference the student 
teacher should be informed as to the administration’s policy. 

When the student teacher knows each child by name and character- 
istics, is acquainted with the philosophy of her supervisor, and under- 
stands school policy she is ready for stage two. It is impossible to set a 
time limit as to the length of stage one since it will depend upon the 
ability and personality of the student, however, a means of evaluation 
has been given in the opening statement of this paragraph. 


Approach to Teaching 


Since control of the learning situation is of prime importance in 
learning, the student teachers first appearance before the entire class 
should be one in which the dangers of loss of control have been mini- 
mized. A situation in which the children are sitting and writing and 
in which they have been conditioned to be quiet and to be restricted in 
their movements offers the least danger of loss of control. The pre- 
ceding description fits a test perfectly. The administering of tests 
would tend to build the student teacher’s self confidence and con- 
dition the children to her authority. 

When the student feels comfortable before the class and has lost 
the manifestations of nervousness she is ready for stage three. 


Joint Teaching 


The first actual teaching done by the student teacher should be a 
joint effort of the student and the supervisor. It should be jointly 
planned and thoroughly discussed. It should involve one lesson after 
which the supervisor would teach and have the student observe for 
particular things pointed out by the supervisor in the post lesson con- 
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ference. Then the student teacher should once again attempt a lesson 
in the same subject area following the same procedure of joint pre- 
planning, teaching, post conference, directed observation. As time goes 
on and the student grows in her ability to teach she will accept more 
and more of the teaching of the particular subject and the supervisor 
will find the number of times she teaches in that particular area dwin- 
dling. 

When the student teacher has full charge of the subject and is 
teaching to the satisfaction of the supervisor, she is ready for stage 
four. 


Experimental Stage 


The student teacher should come to the supervising teacher with 
many new ideas because her education has been so recent. This is 
the time for both the student and the supervisor to grow by attempting 
some of these newer methods. This effort also should be a joint effort 
of student and supervisor. The student will have the opportunity to 
try new methods and the supervisor can see new methods. Both will 
learn. 


Full Schedule Stage 


As the teacher grows she will be able to accept more responsibility 
until near the end of her student teaching experience she can accept 
responsibility for an entire schedule. 








Education in Brazil 
DON B. McCOY 


President (diretor geral) of the “Colegio Batista 
Alagoano” in Maceio, Alagoas, Brazil ( in North 
Brazil) 


Education has presented a problem in all countries, but particularly 
in Brazil. Under the Empire there was a great respect for culture and 
education, but very little encouragement and inducement were offered 
to the youth. 

The school is an extension and specialization of the family. The 
validity of this statement is clearly seen in Brazilian history, for educa- 
tion in Brazil has been private and pragmatic: it has been a matter 
of training at home and on the job. Schools came later. Finally, when 
they did come, they were at first controlled by the family; and only 
gradually did outside social groups—the Church and the religious 
orders, and then the State—take on the direction of the schools. Slow 
to develop the idea of the school as a separate social institution, the 
Brazilians were the last nation on the continent to establish universities; 
in 1921, there were only three universities for all Portuguese-Brazilian 
subjects—the University of Coimbra, the University of Lisbon and the 
University of Brazil located in Rio de Janeiro. 

As Dr. Alceu Amoroso Lima says, “the Brazilian’s reliance on talent 
rather than scholarship” is another reason why education is such a 
problem in Brazil. Since the Brazilian’s intelligence is alert and com- 
prehending they trust it much more than they do culture or even educa- 
tion. Learning in Brazil, as a formal process, is at the moment 
inadequate. Some Brazilian educators say that many of their students 
lack the passion for research, for analysis and deep study, for they 
depend on their natural intelligence—and they surely are intelligent. 

Illiteracy is another problem in Brazil. Only since 1930, with the 
creation of the Ministry of Education and Health, has the nation as a 
whole attempted to eradicate this stigma to advancement. The illiteracy 
rate in the 1930 census was 70 per cent; in 1940 the illiteracy rate 
dropped to 55 per cent; again in the 1950 census the illiteracy rate fell 
to 33 per cent. Using these three dates, 1930, 1940, and 1950, as a 
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measuring stick, we may assume that, eight years later, 1959, the 
illiteracy rate is about 25 per cent—undeniably a monumental improve- 
ment. 

In the colonial days education was carried on first by the religious 
orders, notably the Jesuits, and then by royal schools. The first attempt, 
in 1889, to set up a Ministry of Public Instruction failed and the 
education program was put under the Ministry of Justice and Interior 
until 1930 when the Ministry of Education and Health was created. 
The Constitution requires the federal government to devote not less than 
10 per cent of its tax revenues to education. The states and munici- 
palities must devote 20 per cent of the general tax revenues to educa- 
tion. 

No compulsory pre-primary school education exists but many 
nursery schools and kindergartens, both private and public, are crowded 
year after year. 

Elementary public education is free and comprises five years, of 
which three are obligatory. While the states, and to a lesser extent the 
municipalities and private initiative, support elementary education, 
they are expected to conform to principles established by the Ministry, 
such as the law that elementary education is to be conducted only in the 
national language. The schools are co-educational and the program 
comprises 3 years of ‘fundamental’ studies, followed by a 2-year com- 
plementary course. Rural schools have only a 3-year course. 

At the present the Federal Ministry of Education and Culture is 
conducting an intensive campaign for an extension of the primary 
education period to six years and provide elementary instruction of a 
vocational character because so many do not go on to high school 
(ginasio). 

Perhaps the most significant development of the last two decades 
in the field of education has been the expansion of secondary education 
facilities. In 1933 secondary schools numbered only 417 and their 
students 66,420; in 1942, a very important law was passed requiring 
uniformity throughout the country in all secondary schools. By 1953 
secondary schools had increased to 2,434 and students to 512,455. 
Secondary education is divided into parts or cycles: high school 
(ginasio), a basic four-year course and the college (colégio), a three- 
year course offering specialized training either in classical or scientific 
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subjects. Technical, commercial, and normal schools are on the 
secondary level. 

Thirteen universities now function in the country: the National 
University in Rio de Janeiro (reorganized in 1937 and called the Uni- 
versity of Brazil); one in each of these cities—Recife, Salvador, Sao 
Paulo, Belo Horizonte, Curitiba, Porto Alegre, Niteroi and Goiania; a 
rural university in Itaguai (near Rio) and three Catholic ones—in Rio 
de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and Porto Alegre. Besides these universities 
there are 500 Normal Schools and 20 supplementary schools for 
adolescents and adults attended annually by over 830,000 persons. 
There is also a foreign exchange service for students between Brazil 
and the United States which is sponsored by the Institute of Inter- 
national Education. In addition to the thirteen universities, there are 
numerous independent university-level professional schools and are 
known as faculties and schools. State and private universities must be 
accredited by the Ministry of Education if their diplomas are to be 
valid. 

According to the report given by the Brazilian Government Trade 
Bureau, 1956, Brazil has 2,195 libraries of which 1,714 are general 
and 481] specialized. 

Even though Brazil can not boast of as many schools as the United 


States, she can proudly say that the disciplines (subject matter) offered 
are noteworthy... 


Primary school—“Primario” 


lst Year: Drawing, history, geography, Portuguese, arithmetic 
and reading. 


2nd Year: Drawing, history, geography, Portuguese, arithmetic 
and reading. 

3rd Year: Science, Portuguese, geography, history, arithmetic, 
drawing and reading. 

4th Year: Portuguese, arithmetic, geography, history, drawing 
and reading. Supplementary courses including the 
rudiments in American history and geography, English 
and German. 

Sth Year: Portuguese, geography, arithmetic and history. Only 
four subjects, for all have to pass test over these four 
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before entrance into high school. A grammar school 
diploma does not guarantee entrance into high school. 
High school—*‘Gindsio” same for all students as a rule. 


lst Year: Portuguese, Latin, French, math, general history, gen- 
eral geography, drawing and music. 

2nd Year: Portuguese, Latin, French, English, math, general his- 
tory, general geography, physical education, drawing 
and music. 

3rd Year: Portuguese, French, Latin, English, science, math, his- 
tory of Brazil, geography of Brazil, drawing and music. 

4th Year: Portuguese, Latin, French, English, math, science, his- 
tory of Brazil, geography of Brazil and drawing. 


After “gindsio” or high school, the student is qualified to study 
commerce, agriculture, industry or technical subjects in a different 
vocational school of his choice; he may prefer to continue his higher 
secondary training by remaining in the arts and sciences—‘“colégio,” a 
continuation of the secondary school for three years. The student has 
the choice between the classical studies and the scientific studies. The 
syllabus of the ‘cientific’ comprises the following subjects: 


lst Year: Portuguese Literature, English Literature, French Lit- 
erature, Spanish, chemistry, physics, geometry, draw- 
ing, geography and history. 

2nd Year: Portuguese Literature, English Literature, French Lit- 
erature, chemistry, physics, general history, general 
geography, trigonometry, drawing and philosophy. 

3rd Year: Portuguese Literature, English Literature, French Lit- 
erature, chemistry, physics, history of Brazil, geography 
of Brazil, drawing, biology and calculus. 


The syllabus of the classical studies would be the same as the scien- 
tific, except that Latin for three years replaces drawing. The stage to 
which science and philosophy are taken may differ according to the 
stream; sometimes Greek replaces chemistry or physics in the classical 
stream. 

Generally, a graduate of a “reconhecido colégio”—-standard college 
—-shall have studied seven years of his mother tongue, seven years of 
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French, six years of English, seven years of Latin, biology, chemistry, 
physics, world history, world geography, geometry, trigonometry, 
calculus and philosophy, and a few other subjects as listed above. 
This fellow should not be classified as a high school graduate here 
in the United States, but as a Junior College graduate. 








How Writing Rates in the 
Elementary School 


NEAL R. EDMUND 
Associate Professor of Education 
Temple University 


The purpose of the present study was to obtain information about 
writing practices in the elementary school, the relative importance it 
has for elementary school teachers and the degree to which teachers 
are familiar with research and textbook materials for teaching writing. 

A sample of 90 elementary school teachers was randomly selected 
from the public schools in the Philadelphia area. They ranged in 
teaching experience from two months to 28 years, with a mean of 4.98 
years. Seventy-nine members of the group held bachelor’s degrees, 
five held master’s and six, Normal School certificates. There were 31 
men and 59 women, about equally divided between the primary and 
the intermediate grades. Five taught in special classes. 

Forty-seven, 54 percent of the 


group reported that listening was Table 1 

the most important area of the Areas listed in the order of importance 
language arts. Reading was listed No. of 

as the most important by 28 Area Rank Teachers Percentage 
teachers, 32 percent of the sam- Linction 1 47 SA, 
ple, while speaking was ranked Reading 2 28 39 
first by only 12 teachers and writ- Speaking 3 12 14 

ing was ranked first by none. Writing 4 0 0 


Just what these ranks mean in 
terms of time alloted for instruction can be seen in Table 2. 

A quick look at Table 2, below, reveals that reading received the 
greatest amount of instructional time of any of the language arts, 
with a mean number of 65.56 minutes a day. Listening, though con- 
sidered most important by 54 percent of the teachers, ranked second 
in terms of teaching time. Forty-four minutes was the mean number 
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spent each day on teaching listening. Writing placed third in a sort 
of “photo-finish” with speaking. The average time spent on writing 
instruction was 32.69 minutes a day as compared to 27.04 for 
speaking. 











Table 2 
Minutes Per Day Spent on Each Area of the 
Language Arts 
poo No. of Teachers Range in Minutes Mean Number 
Responding Per day 
Reading Grades 1-6 71 10 to 120 65.56 
Listening Grades 1-6 63 0 to 240 44.1 
Speaking Grades 1-6 67 0 to 120 32.69 
Writing Grades 1-6 66 0 to 180 27.04 














a. Writing as referred to here included both required and creative writing. 


More time was spent on writing than speaking, but when it is re- 
membered that the term “writing” includes both creative writing and 
required writing, the time allotment is far from impressive. 

The amount of time spent on personal or creative writing ranged 
from zero to 96 minutes per day, with the mean minutes per day falling 
at 13.82. Seventy-eight teachers responded. Of the total number 
responding, 53 or 68 percent stated that more time should be given 
to creative writing; none of the respondents thought less time should be 


devoted to it and only 9 or 11 percent thought they devoted about 
the right amount. 


Table 3 


Responses of Elementary School Teachers to Certain 
Questions on Writing 


Yes % No % 


{O 


1. Do you like to teach writing to children? 56 80 16 20 
2. Have you had written work published? ll 12 7 88 
3. Can you identify one text on teaching 

writing in the elementary school? 18 20 57 80 
4. Have you taken a course in teaching writing? 49 535 40 45 
5. Have you suggestions for improving writing 

instruction in the elementary school? 56 60 34 40 


a. The same number did not respond to all items, consequently changing the total yeses 
and noes and percentages. 
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Statistics in Table 3 show that seventy-two teachers answered the 
question: “Do you like to teach writing?” Fifty-six, almost 80 percent, 
replied affirmatively and sixteen, about 20 percent responded negative- 
ly. Those not liking to teach writing (practical and/or personal) 
offered many explanations for their answers, ranging from, “It’s so 
illusive” and “Children don’t like writing” to “I don’t write well 
myself,” “I don’t know how to teach writing” and “I don’t have time.” 


Although only 11 teachers had written for publication and 18 of the 
90 identified an instructional book on writing in the elementary school, 
56 or 60 percent of the total group of teachers had suggestions for 
improving writing in the grades. These suggestions ranged from 
permitting children to write about their interests to more writing, 
copy books and providing interesting experiences about which children 
could write. 


Only 49 or 55 percent of the teachers had taken a course in writing; 
73 or 86 percent thought all elementary school teachers should be re- 
quired to take such a course. Apparently some favor a required course 
in writing because they have taken one and some because they haven't. 


Sixty-two of the 90-teacher group responded to the question dealing 
with the number of stories written by pupils during a school year. 
But in spite of this relatively poor response, the mean number of stories 
written by the pupils was 20. If, however, the assumption is valid 
that those not responding had their pupils write no compositions, and 
the 28 zero frequencies were added, the mean number of stories would 
drop to 13. 


The evidence presented here indicates that too little attention is given 
to writing instruction in the elementary school. Whether the relatively 
small amount of time spent on teaching writing is related to the 
diminutive number of elementary school teachers who write for pub- 
lication or their seeming unfamiliarity with writing materials, cannot 
be determined from this study. Nor can the proper amount of time to 
be spent on writing instruction be established. 

On the other hand, it is common knowledge that American children 
and adults, as a group, write poorly. It can hardly be argued that the 


way teachers feel about writing, their knowledge of how to go about it 
and the time allotted to it, is unrelated to the writing product. There- 
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fore, it seems reasonable to assume that greater efforts must be made 
to determine the proper emphasis to be given to teaching writing, in 
relation to the over-all function of the language arts. 

Whether requiring all elementary school teachers to take a course in 
writing would be helpful, (as 86 percent seem to think) is a moot 
question. In any event, this investigator contends that building greater 
writing readiness at the teacher preparation level is in order. It might 
result in improving the writing of teachers, change their attitudes to- 
ward the value of good writing and help them feel comfortable doing 


a better job of teaching boys and girls how to write. We need to find 
out. 
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Art 


BIEGELEISON, JAcop ISRAEL AND 
Coun, Artuur. Silk Screening Tech- 
niques. Dover, 1958. 187p. $1.45. 

A revision of an earlier work which has 
become pretty much standard as a reference 
for people interested in learning the tech- 
nique of silk screening or serigraphy. It in- 
cludes a thorough going description of 
various techniques possible as well as the 
important steps of color separation and sup- 
ply sources. 


BIRRELL, VERLA. The Textile Arts. 
Harper, 1958. 514p. $9.25. 


No person interested in fabrics and tex- 
tile processés should be without this book 
as general resource. As a compendium it 
does not go into great detail, but there are 
other books in the specific areas which satis- 
fy this need. 


GarpNER, HELEN. Art Through the 
Ages. Harcourt, 1959. 4th ed. rev., 
840p. $8.95. 

Art Through the Ages has been the stand- 
ard text for college art history surveys for 
several generations. With this revision, done 
after Miss Gardner’s death by the Depart- 
ment of the History of Art at Yale, the 
book is brought up to date and includes 
many new plates and ideas previously left 
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out. This thorough going re-writing and re- 
illustrating of the classic is to be highly 
lauded. The volume is most highly recom- 
mended for use in art survey courses on the 
college level. 


Mattit, Epwarp L. Meaning in 
Crafts. Prentice Hall, 1959. 133p. 
$5.25. 

This is a book with new and exciting 
ideas, not necessarily bound by traditional 
materials. It is an excellent book for the 
classroom teacher. One could wish that the 
author had included some sources and guides 
for criticism, which would have taken the 
book out of the how-to-do-it class. 


Children’s Literature 


AcKER, HELEN. Lee Natoni: Young 
Navajo. Abelard, 1958. 136p. $2.75. 

Lee, a young Navajo Indian, wants a 
regular education and a better way of liv- 
ing than his people have had, but he finds it 
hard to leave his beautiful traditions. Upper 
elementary readers will find plenty of action, 
suspense, and a happy ending to his story. 


ACKERMAN, Eucene. Jeb and the 
Bank Robbers. Merrill, 1958. 187p. 
$2.75. 

Suspense, action, humor are intermixed 
in this mystery story set in a quiet little In- 








diana town in the 1890's. Young readers 
will find entertaining reading here. 


ARCHIBALD, Jor. Catcher’s Choice. 
Macrae Smith, 1958. 188p. $2.75. 


An appealing story for the sports minded 
teen ager of a boy who had catcher’s hands 
but his head and heart battle with divided 
loyalties. His father discourages baseball 
as a pastime or profession more by actions 
than words as is discovered by the inter- 
ested coach. Talent and skill are finally 
supplemented by the will to win so that suc- 
cess is a happy reality. Descriptions of num- 
erous games become montonous. 


Baker, CuHar.otre. Little Brother. 
McKay, 1959. 38p. $2.50. 


John and his dog Shady had great times, 
and everything went their own way until 
little Brother came. Then John had to wait 
sometimes, and felt nobody loved him. When 
the puppy came, Shady felt just as John did. 
Together they learned better. A story with a 
moral for children with younger brothers and 
sisters. Story and pictures for ages 5 to 9. 


BELDEN, SHIRLEY. Sand in My Cas- 
tle. Longmans, 1958. 174p. $2.75. 


The story of Judith Burritt as she finishes 
her senior year in high school and launches 
out into a new venture with her photography 
and a gift shop on Cape Cod. She finds 
David and other friends, happiness, and self- 
reliance. Light, enjoyable, a little unreal as 
major problems are few. 


Bonner, Mary Grauam. The Real 
Book About Sports. Garden City, 
1958. 216p. $1.95. 

A presentation of general sports informa- 
tion. A fine addition to the story books of 
sports. Interesting and well written. 


BorTteNn, HELEN. Do You See What 
I See? Abelard, 1959. unp. $2.75. 

Someone quite unobservant about barbed 
wire fences tries to help children observe 
more accurately and with more feeling. The 
book will probably be helpful in devoloping 
creative art in the lower grades. 


BRECKENFELD, VIVIAN. White Wa- 
ter. Doubleday, 1958. 192p. $2.95. 


Teen age heroine has a catastrophe which 
ends both her skiing career and skiing ro- 


mance. Transfer is made to another in- 
triguing and exciting sport plus a new mean- 
ing in friendship. Accurate description of 
fold boating is the book’s greatest contri- 
bution. Story is slowed by planned whole- 
someness which is too much in evidence. 


BRooKMAN, Denise Cass. Tender 
Time. Macrae Smith, 1958. 184p. 
$2.75. 


Although at times the statements are 
rather confusing, any teen age girl would en- 
joy Stephie’s first delirious feelings of love 
and experience with her those terrible 
months of separation from Scott. Why is it 
that Jim seems always to be waiting? This 
is an up-to-date attempt at showing teen 
agers’ feelings concerning home, school, and 
steady dating. 


BucHEIMER, Naomi. Let’s Go to a 
Dentist. Putnam, 1959. 45p. $1.95. 


Aiming to make the trips to the dentist 
more pleasant and more interesting, the ex- 
planations here give the young reader de- 
tails of what is happening and why. Clear 
text and excellent illustrations. 


Buckiey, HELEN. Grandfather and 
I. Lothrop, 1959. unp. $2.75. 


One little boy has a grandfather that lets 
him stay and look “as long as you like.” The 
pictures by Paul Galdone help make this a 
“repeat” story for children 4 to 7. 


CHAPLAN, LucrILLe. Elephant for 
Rent. Little, Brown, 1959. 164p. $3.00. 


Jimmy’s father sent him a baby elephant 
from Africa, one large enough for him to 
ride and to train. Their experiences to- 
gether make improbably but dramatic read- 
ing for elementary people who are accus- 
tomed to the style of the incredible television 
story. 


CHIPPERFIELD, JosEPH. Dark Fury: 
Stallion of Lost Valley. Roy, 1958. 
218p. $3.50. 


Dark Fury, last of the wild horse stallions, 
has been captured. When freed by the In- 
dians, Kirk Merritt is given the task of 
trailing him across the Utah desert to his 
home range in Idaho. The book has beau- 
tiful descriptive passages and much adven- 
ture. The pursuit of Dark Fury by Kirk 
makes it an exciting story. 
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CHRISTOPHER, MATTHEW. Little 
Lefty. Little, Brown, 1959. 136p. $2.75. 


Bill Bailey was small for his age, but 
high in his determination to become start- 
ing pitcher for his team. He has plenty of 
trouble, but help comes unexpectedly and 
middle elementary readers will enjoy the 
baseball background of the story. 


CLarK, Rocer. Ride the White 
Tiger. Little, Brown, 1959. 207p. 
$3.00. 


A series of incidents and adventures that 
really happened to different boys is ascribed 
to one Korean boy called Lee. The story 
will be both interesting and informative for 
junior and senior high school youth. 


CLewes, Dorotuy. The Happiest 
Day. Coward, 1959. 64p. $2.50. 


Penny looked forward to her first day of 
school for a long time. When it came there 
were unfriendly children and a misunder- 
standing with the teacher. When it was 
over it had been “the happiest day” with 
more to come. This story may be a little 
more “about” children than for children, but 
is readable to ages 6 to 8. 


ConraD, SyBiL. Sorority Rebel. Holt, 
1958. 158p. $3.00. 


Entertaining tale of Deanna Wilson’s 
freshman year at the State University as a 
sorority pledge—the effort to meet the 
sorority’s pressure that it be first, to take 
part on the school paper, to have time for 
International Center, to be allowed an 
opinion of her own, and help Deanna make 
up her mind about “Gamma Kappa.” 


Cook, BEeRNADINE. Looking for Su- 
sie. W. R. Scott, 1959. unp. $2.50. 


The truly illustrative illustrations and the 
search for Susie that winds up with Mother, 
Susie, Annie, Bobbie and five kittens make 
an intransing story for children. 

Cooke, Davip Coxe. Fighter Planes 
That Made History. Putnams, 1958. 
70p. $2.50. 

A fact book with emphasis on when the 
plane was used, in what way it was unusual, 
and why. Clear, brief text and forty full 
page illustrations. Upper elementary air 


minded readers will be fascinated. Recom- 
mended. 
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Crane, JACKIE. Crane’s Fairy Tales. 
Greenwich, 1959. 91p. $2.50. 


Twenty-five newly made fairy tales will 
prove godsent to hard pressed tellers of 
stories for 6 to 12 years. All the usual in- 
gredients are here; kings, witches, magic 
and the “lived happily ever after.” 


DaHL, BorcHiLp. Stowaway to 
America. Dutton, 1959. 192p. $3.00. 


An interesting story of a young Norwegian 
orphan girl who goes as a stowaway to 
America. Readers of Junior high age will 
enjoy this adventure of Margit, as she leaves 
a strict household, where she has worked 
as a servant to come to America to be free. 
She lives in a new settlement of emigrants 
from Norway who came in 1825 to escape 
religious persecution. How she finally makes 
a place for herself and her future is an ex- 
citing tale. 


Dean, Nett M. Allison Day: 
Weather Girl. Messner, 1958. 192p. 
$2.95. 


Allison Day, a Florida born and trained 
meteorologist, found her first exciting job 
in Central City, California. Here she fell 
in love with a young test pilot and realized 
that she was on trial as a scientist and a 
woman. When floods threatened the country- 
side, her training made it possible for her 
to help thousands of people through reports 
of raging floods, a broken levee and a 
doomed town. But when Nat faced death in 
a helicopter to snatch families from death, 
Allison faced the greatest test of her career. 


Decker, Duane. Long Ball to Left 
Field. Morrow, 1958. 217p. $2.95. 


An interesting novel of a bonus boy and 
baseball. It gives an interesting picture of 
problems which arose when he is pressed 
to play a position beyond his abilities. 


DeLeeuw, ADELE Louise. Heart for 
Business. Macmillan, 1958. 193p. 
$2.75. 


The live teen-agers in this novel are in- 
volved in an interesting—and even exciting 
—project under the Youth Incorporated pro- 
gram. The novel should serve as good pub- 
lic relations for the program. 
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DeENKER, Henry. That First Easter. 
Crowell, 1959. 128p. $3.00. 


Daniel was a nephew of Peter, the Dis- 
ciple of Jesus. This is more a drama than 
a story, of triumph, fears, doubts, and faith 
of the friends of Jesus. The interest is 
tense and maintained. Good reading for high 
school ages. 


Doss, Heten. Really Real Family. 
Little, Brown, 1959. 75p. $2.75. 


Elaine and Diane were orphans who were 
adopted by American parents and who flew 
to California from Hawaii to meet their 
new family. This true story illustrated with 
real photographs, will appeal to thoughtful 
elementary readers, as the account sets forth 
that this was a wonderful event, becoming a 
part of a real family. 


Drury, MAXINE AND Drury, J. P. 
Career for Carol. Longmans, 1958. 
216p. $3.00. 


Carol Latimer and her brother Dennis 
spent the summer lobstering to earn money 
for Carol’s study of opera. She won a 
scholarship for tuition in a famous music 
school but had no money for expenses. The 
summer was filled with excitement, adven- 
ture and romance. Very interesting. 


DureEL_t, ANN. My Heart’s in the 
Highlands. Doubleday, 1958. 212p. 
$2.95. ; 


Jill Brown, American sutdent, spends her 
junior year in Scotland at St. Andrews. She 
is the envy of her American friends but 
hardly makes herself pleasant to her new 
Scotch classmates. Many things seem to 
make the girls slow to become friendly. Jill’s 
good looks, pretty American clothes, and out- 
spokenness do nothing to endear her to the 
St. Andrews girls. She meets Ian McKenzie 
and learns to recognize love. The traditions, 
centuries old, of a Scottish University are 
quite interesting as the romance. 


EaGeR, EpwaRD McMAKEN. Magic 
or Not. Harcourt, 1959. 190p. $2.95. 


This fascinating web of circumstantial 
evidence of magic makes easy and inter- 
esting reading for children about 8 to 12. 
The setting is in a New England community 
fast becoming suburban. 


EarRLeE, VANA. April House. Loth- 
rop, 1958. 136p. $2.75. 


Lee and Tony’s story is one common to 
many young people. Lee, wanting to be a 
writer, and Tony, trying to be photographer 
on his own, find that it takes hard work and 
understanding to attain happiness and suc- 
cess. The young reader find courage to 
tackle this problem. 


Forester, Ceci. Scott. The Last 
Nine Days of the Bismarck. Little, 
Brown, 1959. 138p. $3.50. 


A master story teller here recreates the 
last days of the greatest battleship the 
Germans ever built. This fantastic account 
is all the more wonderful because it is true. 
For high school youth. 


Fritz, Jean AND CLUTE, Tom. 
Champion Dog, Prince Tom. Coward, 
1958. $2.95. 


This is the true story of a blond cocker 
spaniel, who lives in Adrian, Michigan, with 
his owner. From being the scraggly looking 
runt of the litter of eight puppies, he be- 
comes the winner of many awards for his 
tricks, his obedience, and his retrieving. 
Reading to the end of the story is a must 
as the reader follows Prince Tom from ad- 
venture to adventure. 


Fry, Rosatie. The Secret of Ron 
Mor Skerry. Dutton, 1959. 96p. $2.50. 


This tale of tender, haunting legend and 
fancy is about right reading for third and 
fourth grade children. 


Goopa.L, Nan. Donkey’s Glory. Mc- 
Kay, 1959. 14lp. $3.00. 


Popular in England for some time, this 
gentle story is new to the American chil- 
dren. The setting is New Testament baek- 
ground; the characters little gray donkeys 
who serve their masters with trust and de- 
votion—each of them destined to glory. 
Elementary reading. A unusual story, un- 
usually well told. 


Grant, Emity. Stumpy: A Story 
for Children. Greenwich, 1958. unp. 
$2.00. 

Mamma Mouse told baby mouse that some 


folks don’t like mice, and about cats that 
do. But baby mouse ran away one night 
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to see for himself. Children 4 to 7 will 
sympathize with the terrible accident to his 
tail that left him “Stumpy.” 


Grincuuis, Ricnarp H. Big Mac. 
Macmillan, 1959. unp. $2.50. 

A brief account of the building of the 
world’s biggest bridge. Well illustrated and 


written in simple style that the elementary 
reader can follow the process, step by step. 


GuILLot, RENE. Prince of the Jun- 
gle. Oxford, 1959. 215p. $2.25. 

Fantastic is probably the best single ad- 
jective for this jungle adventure story. It 
may be a little hazy as to plot and sequence 


but thrills and excitement will make it up. 
For ages 12-16. 


HA.t., Tom. Golden Tombo. Knopf, 
1959. unp. $3.00. 

The most wonderful dragonfly and Tores 
caught it while he was helping his father in 
the rice paddies. It was more wonderful 
than any caught by his friends who did not 
have to work during vacation. For preschool 
and primary children. 


Harrison, Mrs. Crane. Odd One. 
Little, Brown, 1958. 269p. $3.00. 

Patricia Castle, second daughter and third 
child of the Castles of Laurel, North Caro- 
lina, was convinced that she was the odd 
one—entirely different from everybody else. 
How Patricia becomes adjusted is a story 
young girls will enjoy. 


Hammond, Winirrep C. Elephant 
Cargo. Coward, 1959. 217p. $2.75. 


Dropping hay from an airplane to a ship 
at sea to feed elephants is just a part of the 
story. Children 9 to 12 can read and enjoy 
the story of the baby elephant. 


Hayes, Witma. The Little Horse 
that Raced a Train. Little, Brown, 
1959. 3lp. $2.75. 

Elmer rode a construction gang train back 
from camp to go to school. A little black 
horse ran alongside the train every day. A 
story for primary grades. 

Hewerstapt, Dorotuy. (Indian 
Friends and Foes. McKay, 1958. 130p. 
$3.00. 


A brief biography of each of thirteen 
famous Indians makes this collection a con- 
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venient reference for study in this field. 
Junior high school students, interested in In- 
dian lore, will find it desirable recreational 
reading, dealing as it does with favorite per- 
sonalities. 


Hitites, Mrs. HELEN. Rainbow on 
the Rhine. Lippincott, 1959. 9p. 
$2.75. 

Peter spends a year in Germany. Not a 


thriller, but third to fifth grade children 
will enjoy reading it. 


Houorr, Tay. The Cat Who Wanted 
Out. Lippincott, 1959. 3lp. $3.50. 


Nancy and Taylor had to go to school, and 
that left their cat Percy alone way up in a 
tall city building. He wanted out, and one 
day he slipped out, only to find snow flakes 
cold and food hard to get. He slipped back 
in and was glad to find chicken for supper, 
A story for children 4 to 7. 


Howtpen, Joun. The Rattlesnake 
God. Day, 1959. 190p. $3.00. 


The scene is laid in Central America in 
the year 1440 A.D. The plot has to do with 
the attempted sacrifice of a wealthy orphan 
girl, and her rescue by a youth who is the 
heir of an exiled ruler. Junior high school 
readers will enjoy the love story in this 
unusual setting. 


Houianp, Marion. Muggsy. Knopf, 
1959. unp. $2.50. 


Muggsy had such an ugly face everybody 
let him alone. He was a bull dog, and he 
just wanted to play. Finally a four-year-old 
boy discovered this and Muggsy had lots of 
friends. Story and pictures for ages 4 to 7. 


Hoctitanp, Marion. The Secret 
Horse. Little, Brown, 1959. 153p. 
$3.00. 


Nickie’s one wish in life was to own a 
horse, but few girls would go to such drastic 
steps to get to handle one. The work and 
worry involved make a fast moving story, 
half mystery, improbable but highly en- 
tertaining. Recommended. 


Hurp, CLEMENT. Mr. Charlie’s Pet 


Shop. Lippincott, 1959. 32p. $2.25. 


Puppies, turtles, parakeets, kittens, fish 
and salamanders are all in this shop to 
delight preschool and first grade children. 








Indians and the Old West. Simon & 
Schuster, 1958. $.50. American Herit- 
age Series. 

A brief, beautifully illustrated treatment 
of the title. An unusual item is a map show- 


ing by state the location of the famous In- 
dian tribes in the year 1850. 


Irwin, Constance. Jonathan D. 
Lothrop, 1959. unp. $2.75. 


It is fun just to run, at least Jonathan D. 
thought so, and he was a race horse. But 
it was a rainbow that helped him win the big 
race, To be read to children 6 and 7 years 
old, and by children over seven. 


Jackson, C. P. anp O. B. Freshman 
Forward. McGraw Hill, 1959. 160p. 
$2.95. 


A very interesting story of a high school 
basketball player who attains stardom early 
and loses himself. The moral of the story 
is built around the importance of self-con- 
trol. A fine sports story and well presented. 


Jounson, AXEL. Smuggled into 
Paradise. Dorrance, 1958. 156p. $2.50. 


The personal experiences of an immigrant 
youth, Not recommended. Poorly written 
and lacking in ideals, the book has nothing 
to offer to the young reader. 


Kerr, Leora Harria, Freckle Faced 
Frankel. Coward, 1959. 158p. $3.00. 


Growing pains are physical, but tension 
are torturing. Debbie was a freckled Jew- 
ish tomboy. She wanted to be a boy and 
an athlete. Then in 7th grade she dis- 
covered that there are some nice things 
about being a girl. 


Kirn, Ann. Leopard on a String. 
World Pub., 1959. unp. $2.75. 

A delightfully whimsical story, this boy 
leading home a leopard is easily accepted as 


“one.” Will appeal to preschool and pri- 
mary children. 


Lawson, H. L. Pitch Dark and No 
Moon. Crowell, 1958. 214p. $2.75. 

This is the story of eighteen-year-old Kel 
Howard who, eager to follow in his father’s 
footsteps as a first rate coast guardsman, 


lays the groundwork leading to the smash- 
ing of a smuggling ring. It will appeal to 
young readers who enjoy stories of navi- 
gation involving mystery and intrigue. 


LONGSTRETH, THOMAS Morais. Bull 
Session. Macmillan, 1958. 197p. $2.75. 


A story of intrigue and romance, the 
usual problems and shenanigans that occur in 
a private boarding school plus a little more 
of each than one would expect. The story 
has interest, but is greatly lacking in real- 
ism when it comes to dialogue that is too 
intellectual to ring true and situations that 
smack more of behind the scenes, big time 
politics than the school affairs of teen age 
boys and girls. 


LoNGSTRETH, THOMAS Morais. Mi- 
chel of Ironwood. Macmillan, 1959. 
194p. $2.75. 


The story of a French exchange student 
who makes friends and enemies while dis- 
playing his skills in football. His strategy 
and techniques were based on Napoleon’s 
tactics. Only after he revamped his think- 
ing did he gain the great aclaim he deserved. 
A worthy addition to the sports library of 
young people. 


McCormick, Witrrep. The Big 
Ninth. Putnam, 1958. 188p. $2.50. 


A story of baseball and a boy. The boy 
loses his head and his teammates and the 
story is about his struggle to regain both. 
An interesting addition to the story book 
library of sports. 


McKim, Aupry. Andy and the Go- 
pher. Little, Brown, 1959. 119p. $2.75. 


Andy had been lame since he was hurt 
playing ball, but a summer of exercise while 
he played an imaginative game with his pet 
prairie gopher make happy experiences for 
him and helped him to be well again. 
Canadian background. Irish tradition. Mid- 
dle elementary level. 


McLeop, Emiuiz. Clancy's Witch. 
Little, Brown, 1959. 38p. $3.00. 


Anyone that wants to unhaunt a house 
should read this book. If one wants te 
answer his children in the lower elementary 
grades when they ask about unhaunting 
houses he should get acquainted with 
Cancy and his witch. 
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Martin, Patricia. Pointed Brush. 
Lothrop, 1959. unp. $2.75. 


Chung Yu was only the sixth son of his 
father, but he had learned to write. He 
proved to his doubting father that he who 
can write has power. 


Menius, Opa. Patsy’s Best Sum- 
mer. W. R. Scott, 1959. 184p. $2.95. 


Patsy, a twelve-year-old orphan, wins a 
coveted bus trip across America. An inter- 
esting adventure as she travels with the 
group of tourists; thought provoking ques- 
tions arise, and more important Patsy learns 
some important things about herself. Middle 
elementary. Recommended. 


MONTGOMERY, RUTHERFORD. Tim’s 
Mountain. World Pub., 1959. 218p. 
$2.95. 

Little Tim loved the out of doors and his 
pet raccoon. Big Time, his uncle, was more 
interested in pigs and sold little Tim’s 
raccoon. The trouble it caused and how 
Tim came out makes interesting reading for 
children in upper elementary grades. 


Muscrave, FLorence. Like a Red, 
Red Rose. Hasting, 1958. 178p. $3.00. 


The conflicting emotions of a teen age 
girl who desires the love of her family yet 
protests that they “don’t understand and 
make too much of things,” and who often 
struggles for courage to do the “right” 
thing, combined with an engaging boy-girl 
situation, tell a story teen agers will ap- 
plaud for its honest portrayal of real life 
situations. Recommended for junior high 
level. 


Norton, Lottie. The Big Insect 
Mystery. Greenwich, 1959. 44p. $2.00. 

All the insects in the woodlands and the 
animals and birds are consumed with curiosi- 
ty about what the insects are doing. Then 
there is a wonderful “spectacular.” To be 
read to children about 5 to 8. 


Pine, TILuie S. AND LEVINE, JOSEPH. 
Sounds All Around. McGraw Hill, 
1959. 47p. $2.50. 

Attractively illustrated introduction to 
sound for the beginning reader. 
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PopenporF, ILLta. The True Book 
of Space. Children’s Press, 1959. 48p. 
$2.00. 


Well illustrated book on space for be- 
ginning readers. Highly recommended for 
library purchases. 


Pope, ELIzABETH. Sherwood Ring. 
Houghton, 1958. 266p. $3.00. 


Peggy Grahame came to Rest-and-be- 
thankful, the ancestral home of the Gra- 
hames, to live with her Uncle Enos. Mystery, 
ghosts, and her suitor, Pat Thorne, are all 
involved in an entertaining story. The re- 
flection of the author’s interest in antiques 
throughout the story might lead readers to 
similar interests. 


PopHaM, Hicu. The Fabulous V oy- 
age of the Pegasus. Criterion, 1959. 
149p. $3.25. 


This fabulous tale of the seas rolls into 
our magnificent imagination of Jolly Yachts- 
man, the Albatross, sailors, treasures galore, 
all for the delight of upper grade youngsters, 
who can just half way believe this ridicu- 
lous story. 


Potter, MrriaM. Queer, Dear Mrs. 
Goose. Lippincott, 1959. 125p. $2.75. 


This delightful classic for children was 
first published in 1941. This generation of 
4 to 8 years old will find the same chuckles 
in text and illustrations. 


Putrcamp, Rita. Texas Treasure. 
Lothrop, 1959. 155p. $3.00. 


Digging for treasures is a thing many 
children and some grown ups do. Jim and 
his friend not only dug, but found a treas- 
ure beyond their fondest dreams. Good read- 
ing for children in intermediate and upper 
grades. 


Raucu, MABEL. Vinnie and the Flag 
Tree. Duell, Sloan, 1959. 149p. $2.95. 


Vinnie, at sixteen, becomes a nurse in 
the early part of the Civil War. She meets 
again a man whom she has always loved, and 
they are married. The scene is lain in 
southern Illinois, where sentiment of the 
people is divided between the two armies. 
The story is family history and is told 
simply and with sincerity. 








Ropner, PAMELA. The Golden Im- 
pala. Criterion Bks., 1958. 159p. $3.25. 


The impala, lovliest of all African ante- 
lope, were being exterminated by ruthless 
men. Twelve-year-old Peter War was the 
chosen one who risked his life to save them 
from extinction. Here is mystery, magic, 
legend, African flora and fauna and the 
lore of the jungle. 


Roswe.t, Gene. Yogi Berra Story. 
Messner. 1958. 192p. $2.95. 


An interesting, well written story of how 
an awkward youngster fought his way into 
stardom as the most valuable player on 
the greatest team of them all. 


RotuscuiLp, Auice. Bad Trouble 
in Miss Alcorn’s Class. W. R. Scott, 
1959. 100p. $2.75. 


This story of trouble is about “taking 
things” in a second grade room, written 
presumably for reading by second grade 
children. A good second grade might read 
it. 


ScHEALER, JOHN. Zip Zip Goes to 
Venus. Dutton, 1958. 125p. $2.75. 


This is science fiction at its best, a grip- 
ping, humorous story based on astronomical 
fact and _ history. 


Scnoor, Gene. Jackie Robinson: 
Baseball Hero. Putnam, 1958. 187p. 
$2.95. 


An absorbing story of Jackie Robinson, 
first Negro to play major league baseball. 
Robinson’s life of trials and thrills is steep 
with experiences with Branch Ricky and 
the Brooklyn Dodgers. Triumphs and de- 
feats in baseball, acceptance and rejection 
because of race, are predominant. Most 
suitable for night school sports enthusiasts. 


ScHWALJE, Marjory. The Boy Who 
Made Magic. Abelard, 1958. 144p. 
$2.75. 


Cracker wished for an unusual experience, 
but when he stopped to talk to an old man 
sitting near an old orange-colored trailer, 
he did not know that this was the beginning 
of one. How the two became friends and 
what decisions grew out of this friendship 
will make interesting reading for middle 
elementary readers. 


SHERBOURNE, Zoa. Jennifer. Mor- 
row, 1959. 192p. $2.95. 


This novel is about an alcoholic who re- 
covered and the perplexities of his high 
school daughter. There is courage and 
pride of achievement. A good buy for high 


school students with problems. 


Simpson, Dorotuy. Lesson For 
Janie. Lippincott, 1958. 189p. $2.95. 

Janie, living on Lee’s Island, loved sea 
life but also appreciated reading and house- 
work. Myra, a city born neighbor, was more 
skilled in the latter and jealousy grew be- 
tween the two. Only when the two fell into 
the sea tide and were in danger, did they 
realize their need for each other. It ex- 
presses very impressingly the respectful and 
dignified relationship between the parents, 
children, neighbors, the elder sister and the 
younger one. 


STANFORD, Don. Ski Town. Funk 
& Wagnalls, 1958. 212p. $2.95. 


At Under Mountain Lodge and ski school 
Bullet, Colorado, Richard Conizares, defiant 
young delinquent expelled from school, finds 
the meanings and interests for his life. Ad- 
ventures accompanying Richard’s mastery of 
skiing under Sarge Pryor’s sympathetic 
teaching and finding friends among fellow 
ski enthusiasts make exciting reading for 
young sports fans. 


STEELE, Mary. The Secret of Cross- 
bone Hill. World Pub., 1959. 183p. 
$2.95. 


An unusual find; an excellent mystery 
story. Good writing, logical plot, rational 
explanations, and interesting nature notes 
and description. Highly recommended. 


Treece, Henry. The Perilous Pil- 
grimage. Criterion. 1959.  158p. 
$3.25. 


The Children’s Crusade led by Stephen of 
Cloyes in 1212 A.D., is one of the tragedies 
of the Middle Ages. This is the story of 
Geoffrey and his sister Alys, children in the 
Crusades, who returned to France and home 
after many adventures and trials. This book 
will make history live for children in junior 
high school. 
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Turts, Greorcia. Catrina and the 
Cats. Lothrop, 1959. unp. $2.75. 


Fifteen cats, and their mistress Catrina, all 
hating dogs, found a puppy. Finally the 
dog is the hero. Much of the humor is in 
the play on words; a bit difficult for ages 
8 to 10, for whom the book is intended. 


Tunis, Joun Rosperts. Schoolboy 
Johnson. Morrow, 1958. 192p. $2.95. 


This story has thrilling action, exciting 
drama, plus a romance to make it one of the 
best baseball stories Mr. Tunis has written. 
Events are given in close sequence, and 
young readers will be challenged and stirred 
as they follow the boy through immaturity 
to a mature character. 


UNDERHILL, RutH.  Beaverbird. 
Coward, 1959. 224p. $3.00. 


When Beaverbird was twelve years old 
and had just proved that he had become a 
man, he was captured by outlaw Indians. 
Lost from his family, surrounded by hostile 
people and foreign situations, he found life 
unbearable. However he made three friends 
in this strange land and with their help 
proved again that he was a man and a real 
hunter. 


Watters, Hucu. Menace From the 
Moon. Criterion, 1959. 191p. $3.50. 


Delightful imaginative story about a space 
trip to the moon. 


Weser, Lenora. More the Merrier. 
Crowell, 1958. 201p. $2.75. 


A delightful story concerning a summer 
devoted to “dollar thoughts” in an attempt 
to accumulate the money for a rumpus 
room by opening the friendly home to the 
boarders. Would appeal to the 12-16 age 
group as they see some of their problems 
solved producing more mature teen-agers. 


Witson, Haze. The Red Dory. Lit- 
tle, Brown, 1959. 239p. $3.00. 


Donald and his Grandfather built a red 
dory in Casco Bay, Maine. The dory brought 
them adventures and friends. Just the book 
for children in upper elementary grades who 


like boats. 
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Wonpriska, WituiaM. 1, 2, 3 a 
Book to See. Pantheon, 1959. unp. 
$2.50. 


A modern approach for the very young 
who will be learning to recognize and to 
understand beginning numbers. A much 
needed item in beautiful design. Recom- 
mended. 


Education and Psychology 


Asupy, Sir Eric. Technology and 
the Academics. St. Martins, 1959. 
117p. $3.25. 


The scientific revolution did not reach 
the British universities until the middle 
of the nineteenth century. Today the uni- 
versities are the pace makers in scientific 
thought. The task that lies ahead is to re- 
move the wall that separates specialism and 
humanism. Technology should become a core 
surrounded by related liberal studies. Should 
stimulate the reader interested in higher 
education here and abroad. 


Conant, JAMES BRYANT. The Ameri- 
can High School Today. McGraw Hill, 
1959. 140p. $1.00. 


In this study, made possible from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, a dis- 
tinguished educator examines some of the 
critical problems of the American high 
school and makes specific recommendations 
for their improvement. Highly recommended 
for all Americans interested in our schools. 


CovELLo, LeonarD. The Heart Is 
the Teacher. McGraw Hill, 1958. 275p. 
$4.75. 

Story of how one immigrant boy found 
success in America. His success story is 
one of personal victories over social, eco- 
nomic and language barriers toward ac- 
complishments in education. An insightful, 
gripping book. 


Exits, Mary JACKSON AND OTHERS. 
The Third Grade Log. Denison, 1958. 
95p. $4.95. 

This is a “how you do it” book with 
many ideas for third grade teachers, which 


should be helpful if used with discrimina- 
tion. 
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FLEMING, CHARLOTTE Mary. Teach- 
ing: A Psychological Analysis. Wiley, 
1958. 291p. $5.00. 


By studying the teacher in her roles as 
student of motivation, promoter of learning, 
observer of growth, technician, experimentor, 
administrator, and therapist the author bases 
her psychological analysis of teaching. While 
none of the sections is very detailed some 
interesting questions are raised. Documen- 
tation is more complete than usual for survey 
texts. 


GARRISON, KARL. Growth and De- 
velopment. 2nd ed. Longmans, 1959. 
559p. $5.50. 


A helpful source of information for those 
seeking up-to-date information on the find- 
ings in the field of child development. While 
the major emphasis is upon the vertical ap- 
proach and development of various kinds, a 
few chapters integrate the growth character- 


istics at each of the major developmental 
periods. 


Goon, Carter. Dictionary of Edu- 
cation. 2nd ed. McGraw Hill, 1959. 
676p. $9.75. 


The purpose of this dictionary is to make 
available for teachers and other educational 
workers a comprehensive dictionary of edu- 
cation terms comparable with those found 
in other technical and professional fields. 
Although this second edition is based upon 
the first, many new terms and new mean- 
ing for old terms have been added. New 
Terms were compiled from the 1950 edition 
of the Encyclopedia of Educational Research, 
the index of the Review of Educational Re- 
search, and the topical headings in the 
Education Index. More than one hundred 
specialists have helped to identify, select, 
and define terms for this edition. 


Goon, Carter. Introduction to Edu- 
cational Research. Appleton, 1959. 
424p. $5.00. 


Using a rather formal approach in his 
organization of content, the author has de- 
veloped a thorough and comprehensive text- 
book. Because of its scope and simplicity 
this book will be valuable to both con- 
sumers and producers of research. More- 
over, readers who often find such subjects 





dull reading will be pleasantly surprised by 
the choice illustrations and general lucidity 
which characterize Professor Good’s style. 


GusTAVsON, REUBEN AND WOoDRING, 
Pau. Education in a Free Society. 
Univ. of Pitts, 1959. 47p. $3.00. Pit- 
cairn-Crabbe Foundation Lecture Se- 
ries, II, vol. I. 


With the theme “Education in a free 
society,” this volume begins a new series 
of lectures of the Pitcairn-Crabbe Founda- 
tion at the University of Pittsburgh. Out- 
standing educational leaders discuss some 
of the critical problems and the role of 
higher education in American society. 


Kane, THomas S. AND PETERS, 
LeonarD. Writing Prose. Oxford 
Univ., 1959. 360p. $2.95. 


We have here a generous collection of ex- 
cerpts and whole units of writing chosen for 
their high quality. Except for a group en- 
title “Beginnings and Closings,” they are 
arranged in traditional “forms of discourse” 
categories. The assumption that college 
freshman learn to write well by studying 
carefully what good writers have done leads 
the editors of this text to supply detailed 
questions and study outlines. The book 
would be an excellent aid in certain types of 
freshman English courses. 


McGuican, FRANK JOSEPH AND 
Carvin, A. D. Current Studies in Psy- 
chology. Appleton, 1958. 226p. $2.65. 


This manual provides the beginning psy- 
chology student with many examples of 
specific experiments being done in the areas 
of learning, motivation, developmental, per- 
sonality and behavior disorders, perception, 
and social. The rationale method and results 
of each experiment are summarized in 3-4 
pages. This text will provide a very useful 
supplement for courses in general and ex- 
perimental psychology. 


Moore, SALLIE BETH AND RICHARD, 
PuyLuis. Teaching in the Nursery 
School. Harper, 1959. 534p. $5.50. 

This attractive book on the nursery school 
deals with almost every subject a beginning 
teacher will have questions about. The 
authors discuss such subjects as physical 
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environments, planning for special occasions, 
relations between parents and _ teachers, 
evaluations of teaching, professional organi- 
zations, types of available positions and how 
to go about applying for them. The book 
contains examples for suggested activities 
and bibliographies for further reading on 
various subjects. A very comprehensive book. 


Rickover, HyMan. Education and 
Freedom. Dutton, 1959. 256p. $3.50. 


The Navy admiral credited for the atomic 
submarine now blasts schools a la Bestor 
and other attackers. The chapter, “What 
can we do?” offers little constructive sug- 
gestion, devoting most space to a tirade 
against teacher certification practices. The 
final chapter proposes demonstration high 
schools for talented youth, and the ap- 
pended “Primer for Parents” recommends 
for further reading other of the “attack” 
publications by Bestor and others. 


RoTHNEY, JOHN AND OTHERS. Meas- 
urement for Guidance. Harper, 1959. 
378p. $5.00. 

The practical application of measurement 
in counseling which characterizes this stimu- 
lating book offers special aid to those guid- 
ance workers who are not yet trained in 
advanced technical work in theory. The 
authors evaluate many commonly used tests 
and practices. Emphasis is placed on the 
value of combining test data with those ob- 
tained from other sources. The book is 
unique in that it is devoted entirely to test- 
ing for guidance. 


SHUMSKY, ABRAHAM. The Action 
Research Way of Learning. Col. Univ., 
1959. 210p. $3.75. 

The author, using what amounts to nearly 
a socratic technique, analyses the struggles 
of teachers as they are faced with identifying 
and seeking solutions for problems in action 
research. If read carefully this book should 
help eliminate many misconceptions regard- 
ing the meaning of research and lessen the 
teacher’s fear in developing a research way 
of learning. 


Stoke, Haroip. The American Col- 
lege President. Harper, 1959. 180p. 
$3.50. 

This volume was written from the back- 
ground of solid experience as a successful 
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college president, and what the author has 
said can be read with profit by trustees and 
faculty as well as by the presidents them- 
selves. It is in every sense a thoughtful and 
valuable contribution to the literature of 
higher education. 


Stoops, EMERY. Guidance Services. 
McGraw Hill, 1959. 302p. $5.75. 


A practical, usable approach to guidance 
in public schools is emphasized. Abstractions 
and cliches, so predominant in guidance 
books today, are excluded. This book deals 
with guidance at both the secondary and 
elementary school levels, describing helpful 
procedures for use at both levels. The chap- 
ter on in-service training is unsurpassed. 


Weitp, Witttam’ ERNEST AND 
Sewny, K. W. Herbert E. Hawkes: 
Dean of Columbia College. Col. Univ., 
1959. 171p. $3.75. 


This is a quiet, well said presentation of a 
quiet dean who thought well and said well 
the things that he had to say. 


ZapF, Rosatinp. Democratic Proc- 
esses in the Secondary Classroom. 
Prentice Hall, 1959. 471p. $5.75. 


Well written description of a ninth grade 
core class in action. Emphasis on problem 
solving learning activities. Useful material 
for teachers in training and in service. 


Health and Physical Education 


Avis, FREDERICK Compton. Boxing 
Reference Dictionary. Phil. Lib., 1958. 
126p. $2.75. 


A dictionary of principle boxing terms. 
A good boxing reference book for rules and 
terminology. 


E1nsTeIn, CHARLES. The Second 
Fireside Book of Baseball. Simon, 
1958. 395p. $6.50. 


The Second Fireside Book of Baseball is 
an extensive collection of outstanding base- 
ball stories. A fine reference story book of 
baseball. 











GABRIELSON, MILTON AND MILEs, 
C. M. Sports and Recreation Facilities 
for School and Community. Prentice 
Hall, 1958. 310p. $8.00. 


This very fine text, the first of its kind, 
interestingly presents from A to Z in sports 
and recreational facilities. An outstanding 
contribution to a much too limited number 
of publications in the sports and recreation 
fields. The work of more than twenty au- 
thorities in the area of facilities. 


Harrison, Ernest JouHN. Junior 
Judo. Sterling, 1958. 144p. $2.00. 


A well written, well illustrated treatment 
of the art of Junior Judo. A book that will 
be helpful to young people interested in 
learning judo. 


Humpurey, JAMES H. AND OTHERS. 
Reading in Physical Education for 
Elementary Schools. National Pr., 
1958. 103p. $2.50. 


A collection of well selected articles and 
writings in the area of physical education 
for the elementary school. Should make a 
valuable contribution to all interested in 
elementary education and physical educa- 
tion. 


KRAMER, FRANZ. Ski the New Way. 
Sterling, 1958. 127p. $2.50. 


A good, well illustrated book on the 
techniques and fundaments of skiing. This 
book is based upon the Austrian Technique 
of skiing and movement and should be in- 
teresting and effective technique for teach- 
ing young students of the activity. 


Matuews, DonaLp K. Measurement 
in Physical Education. Saunders, 1958. 
359p. $5.25. 


A practical elementary approach to 
measurement and evaluation in physical edu- 
cation. The presentation is pointed toward 
the teacher trainee and not the research 
specialist. Outstanding tests are presented 
by catagories with emphasis on simple 
statistical treatment of results to stimulate 
use. This idea and approach are sound 
for teacher training in the field of physical 
education and the book is a contribution to 
the area of measurement and evaluation. 





MoREHOUSE, LAURENCE AND MIL- 
LER, A. T. Physiology of Exercise. 
C. V. Mosby, 1959. 3rd ed. 349p. 
$4.75. 


A much improved revised edition. The 
authors have taken a practical approach and 
have done a fine job of presenting useful 
material for the study of the science of 
human motion. 


Library Science 


ALDRICH, FREDERIC DELONG. The 
School Library in Ohio: With Special 
Emphasis on Its Legislative History. 
Scarecrow, 1959. 237p. $5.25. 


Statistically well organized this title gives 
a basic reference tool for those in legisla- 
tive background for school libraries in Ohio. 
An ample bibliography makes this a valu- 
able aid. 


Literature 


AIKEN, Conrad Potter. A Re- 
viewer's ABC. Meridian Bks., 1958. 
414p. $5.00. 


This is a treasure of critical and interpre- 
tative commentaries published over a period 
of some forty years. Scores of authors and 
books are the subjects of study by a finely 
trained, inquiring mind. Aiken’s essays are 
sometimes amusing, very often penetrating 
and nearly always rewarding to the reader 


seriously concerned with literature and cul- 
ture. 


CHAUCER, GEOFFREY. Canterbury 
Tales. Dutton, 1958. 611p. $1.85. 


The special feature of this edition con- 
sists of generous marginal glosses and foot- 
notes that put Chaucer’s expression into 
modern words. The reading is thus made easy 
without abandoning the original language 
with all its charm and special interest. 


FaLk, Doris. Eugene O'Neill and 
the Tragic Tension. Rutgers, 1958. 
211p. $4.50. 


This is a serious and generally successful 
attempt to interpret O’Neill’s plays and as- 
sess their values. Miss Falk find O’Neill 
“the dramatist of an idea.” Her approach 
to the study of the drama is primarily 
through philosophy and depth psychology. 
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Frank, Pat. Alas, Babylon. Lippin- 
cott, 1959. 253p. $3.50. 


This novel is a popularly written account of 
what happens in a small town in Central 
Florida that escapes a devastating H-bomb 
attack. The book gives a frightening picture 
of nuclear warfare and its effects. Stylistical- 
ly, it belongs in the area of science-fiction. 


Hunt, Percivat. Samuel Pepys in 
the Diary. Univ. of Pitts., 1958. 178p. 
$5.00. 


Professor Hunt has chosen a group of 
subjects that figure in Pepys’ Diary and has 
not only collated all the diarist had to say 
about them but has added a great deal from 
his own broad knowledge of history and 
literature. The subjects are such matter as 
“The Plague,” “Pepys’s Songs,” and 
“Catherine Braganza.” Somewhat different 
chapters deal with the “Prose of the Diary,” 
“Morality,” and “Substance in the Diary.” 
Storm Jameson, the British novelist and 
critic, has called this book “a work of learn- 
ing and art.” 


Mark Twain’s Huckleberry Finn. 
Heath, 1959. $1.50. 


Another one of the highly useful number 
in the series of selected reading sponsored by 
the Department of American Studies of 
Amherst College. The particular monograph 
upholds the standard set in the editing of 
previous numbers. 


SHuULTz, GLapys DENNY AND Law- 
RENCE, D. G. Lady from Savannah. 
Lippincott, 1958. 383p. $4.95. 


An inspiring and heart warming story of 
the beautiful life of Juliette Lowe, founder 
of the Girl Scouts. 


Music 


Cooper, Martin. The Concise Ency- 
clopedia of Music and Musicians. 


Hawthorn, 1958. 516p. $12.95. 


A particularly handsome example of the 
bookmaker’s art, with 160 pages of black 
and white illustrations and 16 in the most 
beautiful color, this reference work is in- 
tended for the “average musical man.” It 
contains concise and reliable articles on 
practically every phase of music performers, 
composers, compositions, instruments, etc.— 
that is likely to interest the general reader. 
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Curtiss, Mrs. Mina Stein. Bizet and 
His World. Knopf, 1958. 477p. $7.50. 


A fascinating biography of the composer 
of Carmen based on much new material, 
including hundreds of letters either the per- 
sonal property of the author or cataloged by 
her. She lets original documents speak for 
themselves with a minimum of interpretation. 
But the picture of the musical, artistic and 
literary world of the Second Empire, the 
Commune, the Franco-Prussian War and the 
dawn of the Third Republic is brilliantly 
drawn. 


Loccins, VERNON. Where the Word 
Ends. La. State Univ., 1958. 273p. 
$3.95. 

Louis Moreau Gottschalk, one of the great 
pianists of the nineteenth century has long 
deserved a full length biography, and the 
appearance of this volume if welcomed not 
only by those interested in the history of 
music, but perhaps even more by those in- 
terested in Southern history. The author is a 
competent scholar and an established writer; 
the book gives ample evidence of both. 


Werper, Ricnarp Harry. Music 
Skills: The Proceedings of the Catholic 
Univ. of America. Cath. Univ., 1958. 
190p. $1.75. 

A Report of the Proceedings of the Work- 
shop on Music Skills conducted at the 
Catholic University of America in June, 
1957. Some of the material deals with prob- 
lems unique to the Catholic church or 
school. Much of it applies universally to 
music education. All of it is well stated. 


Reference 


BAUGHMAN, M. DALE, comp. Teach- 
er’'s Treasury of Stories for Every Oc- 
casion. Prentice Hall, 1959. 375p. 
$4.95. 

An excellent collection of stories and 


anecdotes arranged under subjects for con- 
venient use. 


BuRICKSON, SHERWIN. Concise Dic- 
tionary of Contemporary History. 
Phil. Lib., 1959. 216p. $4.75. 


A small handbook with perhaps eight 
hundred entries of names and events. These 
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seem to be well done although there is little 
here that would not also be found in a single 
volume general encyclopedia. 


ParRKE, NATHAN GRIER. Guide to 
the Literature of Mathematics and 
Physics Including Related Works of 
Engineering Science. Dover, 1958. 2nd 
ed. rev. 436p. $2.49. 

This excellent guide brings up to date an 
earlier edition, the number of entries has 
doubled. Not only does it serve as a guide 
to the literature of the field but it also serves 


as a guide to the principles of reading and 
study. 


SouLe, RicHarb. Soule’s Dictionary 
of English Synonyms. Little, Brown, 
1959. 614p. $4.95. 

First published about ninety years ago this 
dictionary has remained a classic. The right 


word is easily located because of the con- 
venient alphabetical arrangement. 


SpacHE, Gerorce Danie. Good 
Reading for Poor Readers. Garrard 
Pr., 1958. 168p. $2.50. 

The books recommended in this list are 
those which teachers have actually used suc- 
cessfully with poor readers. In addition to 
the lists of books grouped under subjects, 
the Spache Readability Formula is explained 
with instructions for its application. This 
useful authoritative book is presented in a 
very clear and attractive format. 


Science and Math 


ANTHONY, CATHARINE PARKER. 
Anatomy and Physiology Laboratory 
Manual. 5th ed. C. V. Mosby, 1959. 
320p. $3.50. 

A laboratory manual featuring extensive il- 
lustrations of the various organs and systems 
of the body. The illustrations are well done 
and the manual is well organized for labora- 
tory problem solving. 


Banks, Joun Houston. Learning 
and Teaching Arithmetic. Allyn & Ba- 
con, 1959. 405p. $5.95. 

This is a very well written book and is in 
the context of modern thought relative to 
revision of curriculum and instruction in the 
mathematics of the elementary school. 


Caper, NIcEL. Radio Astronomy. 
Roy, 1959. 68p. $2.00. Progress of 


Science Series. 


Very fine introduction to the subject. 
Radio astronomy is a comparatively new and 
challenging topic. The book will interest the 
amateur astronomer of any age. 


Darwin, CHARLES RoBertT. The Au- 
tobiography of Charles Darwin. Har- 
court, 1958. 253p. $4.50. 


A reissue with corrections and additions 
of a much older work. An excellent way 
for youth to study what motivated an out- 
standing naturalist. 


Social Sciences 


ANTHONY, KATHARINE Susan. First 
Lady of the Revolution. Doubleday, 
1958. 258p. $3.95. 


Sister of one patriot, wife of another, and 
friend and confidante of several of New 
England’s Revolutionary heroes, Mercy Otis 
Warren was in a position of unusual im- 
portance. Her life was exceedingly full. Not 
least among her accomplishments was the 
writing of an excellent history of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. This little biography, by a 
Peabody alumna, is an able retelling of her 
story. 


Bartey, Mrs. BeERNADINE. Juan 
Ponce De Leon: First in the Land. 
Houghton, 1958. 176p. $1.95. 


A well written life of an early explorer of 
Florida. Adolescents should enjoy it. 





BALINKY, ALEXANDER. Albert Gal- 
latin. Rutgers, 1958. 275p. $7.50. 


This careful study of Gallatin’s fiscal 
theories and policies is most important to 
the student of Jeffersonian America. Central 
in the dispute between Jeffersonians and 
Hamiltonians was the fiscal policy of the 
United States. Gallatin worked out the 
Jeffersonian policy and supervised its execu- 
tion. Balinky concludes that the policy was 
short sighted and unsound. His supporting 
evidence is impressive. 
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BINKLEY, WILFRED. Man in the 
White House. Johns Hopkins, 1959. 
310p. $6.00. 


A perceptive historical analysis of the 
means by which the presidency has evolved 
into a complex, powerful and responsible 
office. The author sees this development as 
the result of the administrations of “strong” 
Presidents and social and political forces, 
all conditioned by deep-seated traditions in- 
herent in American society. 


BoaTtenc, E. A. A Geography of 
Ghana. Cambridge Univ., 1959. 204p. 
$4.00. 


A clearly written, scholarly account of the 
geography of Ghana. Excellent maps and 
photographs. A valuable reference for high 
school and college use. 


BRIDENBAUGH, CaRL. Seat of Em- 
pire. Holt, 1958. 85p. $2.75. 


A new edition, with minor revisions, this 
little volume remains a gem. Any person 
curious about the role of the gentry in the 
political life of colonial Virginia can whet 
his appetite by reading this deft, but learned 
little study. Students from high school 
through graduate school will find ideas to 
challenge them. 


Bueur, Water. The Crusaders. 
Putnam, 1959. 96p. $3.00. 


Mr. Buehr has both written and illustrated 
this first rate children’s book. With a broad 
sweep, he has provided an initial study of the 
entire Crusade movement. Good library 
reference. 


CaLLaAHAN, NortH. Henry Knox, 
General Washington’s General. Rine- 
hart, 1958. 404p. $6.00. 


Henry Knox was important enough a 
leader during the late 18th century to de- 
serve a biography, but only one. Unfortu- 
nately this one fails to confront Knox square- 
ly with the central issues of his life. More- 
over the writing is rather pedestrian. Even 
so, the volume has its uses. It is a full nar- 
rative of the life of a moderately important 
figure. 
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Capers, GERALD. Stephen A. Doug- 
las: Defender of the Union. Little, 
Brown, 1959. 239p. $3.50. 


One of the Library of American Biography 
series. Douglas is pictured as a leader of the 
“Young America” group. Approaching the 
Civil War as a revisionist, the author sees 
Douglas’s failure as the nation’s failure. 


CAvVANNAH, Frances. Abe Lincoln 
Gets His Chance. Rand McNally, 1959. 
92p. $2.95. 


This Lincoln story, written especially for 
children concentrates on Lincoln’s youth and 
young manhood. He is presented as a puz- 
zling youth with driving ambitions and a 
quality which attracted friends. Nice format 
with good illustrations. 


CoLEMAN, KENNETH. American 
Revolution in Georgia. Univ. of Ga., 


1958. 352p. $5.50. 


Students of the American Revolution will 
welcome this carefully documented study. 
It is the first comprehensive study of 
Georgia’s role in the Revolution. Maintaining 
a careful balance between political, military. 
economic and social patterns in history, the 
author is able to make a convincing analysis 
of the Revolutionary impact. 


Coxiuins, WiLtiAM BERNARD. The 
Perpetual Forest. Lippincott, 1959. 
288p. $4.50. 


A natural history of the life of the 
tropical rain forest, but a forester who lives 
in West Africa. All the various forms of 
life, from termited to trees, are described. 
Numerous anecdotes enliven the account. 


CrAvEN, AVERY ODETTE. Civil War 
in the Making. La. State Univ., 1959. 
115p. $3.00. 


A thoughtful, well written collection of 
four essays which were originally delivered 
as the Walter Lynwood Fleming Lectures in 
Southern History at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity by one of America’s leading histori- 
ans. This volume, along with the author's 
earlier work in this same series is important 
for any student who would understand 
American history during the first half of the 
nineteenth century. More important still, 
both small volumes carry a message for to- 
day’s citizen living in an era of cold war. 
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Crouse, ANN ERSKINE. Alexander 
Hamilton and Aaron Burr. Random, 
1958. 184p. $1.95. 


The authors deserve commendation for 
treating one of the most ticklish topics in 
American history in so delicate a way that 
it will not perturb patriotic youngsters. The 
story is a fascinating one. 


Dotson, Hitpecarpe. The Great 
Oildorado. Random, 1959. 300p. 
$3.95. 

A lively story of Pennsylvania’s first oil 
rush, 1859-1880. The author always succeeds 
in keeping personalities near the center of 
the stage. A useful addition to the literature 
of the nineteenth century America. 


Harkness, Davin and McMurtry, 
GERALD. Lincoln’s Favorite Poets. Uni- 
versity of Tennessee Press, 108p. $3.50. 


This was conceived in love and under- 
standing. McMurtry is a distinguished Lin- 
coln Scholar. Harkness, once his interest is 
stirred, is indefatigable and expert in re- 
search. Both men have been indoctrinated 
at Lincoln Memorial University, and, both in 
sort have indoctrinated the University in 
Lincoln’s more vital phases. One of these 
phases is well presented here. 


LEHRBURGER, Econ. Men Who 
Fought for Freedom. Roy, 1958. 191p. 
$3.50. ; 

Teenagers and others should profit from 
reading this collection of biographical es- 
says. From William Penn to Gandhi, the 
sketches are made with skill and insight. 


MerriaM, Eve. The Voice of Lib- 
erty. Farrar, Strauss, 1959. 179p. 
$2.95. 

This is a biography of Emma Lazarus, a 
Jewish American poet most famous for the 
lines engraved on the pedestal of the Statue 
of Liberty. A smoothly written, fast-paced 
narrative worth the attention of any young 
reader. 


Miers, Eart Scuenck. Billy Yank 
and Johnny Reb. Rand McNally, 1959. 
256p. $3.50. 

This is a short narrative presenting the 
Civil War from the point of view of the com- 


mon soldier. A valuable book for young 
readers. Good reference material for the 
school library. 


NeaL, Harry Epwarp. Six Against 
Crime. Messner, 1959. 192p. $3.50. 

Action stories and explanation of the work 
of the six agencies of the U. S. Treasury that 
have to do with crime: Secret Service, Cus- 


toms, Narcotics, Intelligence, Coast Guard 
and Alcohol and Tobacco. 


Otcin, JosepH. Sam Houston: 
Friend of the Indians. Houghton, 
1958. 192p. $1.56. 


Another biography for adolescents, this 
one pictures Houston as a brave, noble all- 
American boy. The text is readable and the 
illustrations are good. 


ScHurz, WituiaM LYTLE. Ameri- 
can Foreign Affairs. Dutton, 1959. 
265p. $4.50. 


A basic guide to international affairs. It 
deals with the making of foreign policy, the 
attitudes of nations toward one another, and 
the birth of new countries. Succinct, in- 
terpretative, readable. 


SMELSER, MARSHALL. American His- 
tory at a Glance. Barnes & Noble, 
1959. 276p. $1.50. 


This paper-back volume represents an ex- 
pansion of the usual “outline series” item 
into a brief but informative textbook. It is 
well organized and contains a few good maps 
and a helpful index. 


Syme, Ronatp. Vasco Da Gama. 
Morrow, 1959. 95p. $2.75. 


A story of one of the greatest of the early 
explorers. It is written in interesting fashion 
for young readers. The format is much en- 
hanced by the illustrations of William 
Stobbs. 


Tuomas, Henry. Theodore Roose- 
velt. Putnam, 1959. 128p. $2.00. 


A reasonably comprehensive volume de- 
signed for young readers. The major facets 
of Roosevelt’s life are related with authority. 
Nicely illustrated. Good reference for the 
elementary school library. 
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Tonkin, DupLey. My Partner, the 
River. Univ. of Pitts., 1958. 276p. 
$6.00. 

The River, is the Susquehanna, but the 
topic is that of lumbering and rafting. The 
book’s special virtue is that the author writes 
from 50 years experience in Pennsylvania’s 
white pine industry. He combines personal 
reminiscences with scholarly research to pro- 
duce a valuable and entertaining story. The 
omission of documentations and bibliography 
is unfortunate. 


TottLe, Joun. Benjamin Franklin: 
First Great American. Houghton, 
1958. 192p. $1.95. 

Adolescents can be introduced to bits of 
Franklin’s life through this pleasant volume. 


The format is excellent, the text readable, 
and the historicity dubious. 


ZELOMEK, ABRAHM WILBERT. A 
Changing America. Wiley, 1959. 
181p. $3.95. 

A cataloguing of present day cultural, so- 
cial and economic life in America. Among 
the chapter subjects: modern man, automa- 


tion, leisure, suburbia, and culture. Easy 
reading; informative. 


List 


Casu, Grace. Lands Away: Rhymes 
from the Child’s Everyday World. 
Chapman & Grimes, 1959. 6lp. $2.00. 

Leacu, GERALD. New Materials. 
Roy, 1959. 7lp. $2.50. Progress in 
Science Series. 

McGratu, Eart J. anp RUusseLL, 
C. H. Are Liberal Arts Colleges Be- 
coming Professional Schools? Col. 
Univ., 1959. 26p. $.50. 

McKown, Rosin. Painter of the 
Wild West: Frederic Remington. Mess- 
ner, 1959. 192p. $2.95. 

Nourse, ALAN E. Scavengers in 
Space. McKay, 1959. 180p. $2.75. 

Ricuarps, Mrs. Acnes Dopp. The 
Funny Little Frog and Other Verses 
for the Very Young. Vantage, 1958. 
71p. $2.50. 


O+ 


Text 


Brooks, MILTON AND ScHock, A. 
Trigonometry for Today. 2nd ed. Mc- 
Graw Hill, 1959. 102p. $4.20. 

Emerson, Carouine. Pioneer Chil- 
dren of America. 2nd ed. Heath, 1959. 
318p. $2.80. 

FLetcHer, Gustav. Earth Science. 
4th ed. Heath, 1959. 556p. $5.12. 

HARTMAN, GERTRUDE. Builders of 
the- Old World. Heath, 1959. 468p. 
$3.48. 

HARTMAN, GERTRUDE. American 
Land of Freedom. 2nd ed. Heath, 
1959. 741p. $5.20. 

HatcHer, Hazet M. AND ANDREWS, 
MivpreD. Adventuring in Home Liv- 
ing. Book 1 & 2. Heath, 1959. 502; 
501. $4.80. 

Heavey, REGINA AND STEWART, 
H. L. Teen Age Tales. Heath, 1959. 
Book A & B. 248p. $2.56. 


Lansinc, Marion. Makers of the 
Americas. 2nd ed. Heath, 1959. 476p. 
$3.48. 

NEBERGALL, WiLttiAM H. AND 
ScHMIDT, FrREDERIC. General Chemis- 
try. Heath, 1959. 723p. $7.25. 


Pirtaro, Joun M. AND GREEN, 
ALEXANDER. Primer Curso Para Todos. 
3rd ed. Heath, 1959. 492p. $4.40. 





ARE YOU AN 


UNPUBLISHED AUTHOR? 


If you have a book length manuscript 
you would like to have published, our 
editorial staff will be glad to consider 
it. Our program has launched many 
new writers. Submit your work for free 
evaluation and further information. We 
consider all types of material: fiction, 
poetry, juveniles, religious books, edu- 
cational and scholarly work. 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, 
INC. 


Atten: Mr. Vulpe 489 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 





























A nnouncing 


the 1959-60 Session 


FALL QUARTER 1959 
September 16, 17, 18, 19, Wednesday, Thursday 


Friday, Saturday .. Freshman Orientation 
September 21, Monday .. Registration 
September 22, Tuesday First day of classes 
September 28, Monday Last day to register 
November 4, Wednesday .Mid-quarter 
November 26, 27, 28 . Thanksgiving holidays 
December 15, 16, 17, 18, 19 Final examinations 


December 19, Saturday End of fall quarter 


WINTER QUARTER 1960 


January 4, Monday Registration 
January 5, Tuesday ‘3 = First day of classes 
January 9, Saturday .. Last day to register for winter quarter 
February 9, Tuesday ... Mid-quarter 
February 18, Thursday Founders Day 


March 12, 14, 15, 16,17 . Final examinations for winter quarter 
March 17, Thursday .... End of winter quarter 


Write Director of Admissions 


GEORGE PEABODY 
COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


Nashville, Tennessee 
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SOCIAL STUDIES IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
by JOHN JAROLIMEK, San Diego State College 
* . indeed the most outstanding book in the field of social 


studies . . . thorough and comprehensive . . ."—pre-publication re- 
port. 1959, 400 pages, Ill., $5.75 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CHILD STUDY, Fourth Edi- 
tion 

by RUTH STRANG, Teachers College, Columbia University 

features a more unified, interrelated view of child development 


. . . Stresses potentialities of parents . . . more and new illustra- 
tions. 1959, 543 pages, Ill., $6.75 


INTRODUCTION TO EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, 
Third Edition 


by HARRY J. BAKER, Detroit Public Schools and Wayne State 
University 

emphasizes team approach in dealing with exceptional children’s 
problems . . . comprehensive treatment of neurological disorders 


and allied conditions. 1959, 523 pages, Ill., $6.50. 


THE SCHOOL IN AMERICAN SOCIETY 


by RALPH L. POUNDS, Teachers College, University of Cin- 
cinnati, and JAMES R. BRYNER, North College Hill Schools, 
Cincinnati 

emphasizes American social trends and problems as they relate 


to education and the classroom situation. 1959, 518 pages, Iil., 
$6.75 


ADMINISTERING AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICES 


by CARLTON W. H. ERICKSON, University of Connecticut 
“. . . sound, well prepared . . . only text wholly devoted to course 
work.”—pre-publication report. 1959, 479 pages, Ill., $6.95 


LEARNING TO TEACH IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 

by MARGARET G. McKIM, CARL W. HANSEN, and WILLIAM 

L. CARTER, all, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati 

built around a three-fold philosophy of skills, concepts and crea- 


tivity . . . contains valuable insights and materials not usually 
found in student teaching texts. 1959, 612 pages, Ill., $6.50 


SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHING METHODS 


by LEONARD H. CLARK and IRVING S. STARR, both, Univer- 
sity of Hartford 
stresses practical applications of educational principles . . ..ex- 


amples of classroom situations presented in detail. 1959, 340 pages, 
Ill., $5.00 


The Macmillan 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 








